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The Harz 
and Heath Route 
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German roads will get you 
there - to areas at times so 
attractive that one route leads 
to the next, from the Harz 
mountains to the Luneburg 
Heath, say. Maybe you should 
take a look at both. 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mittelgebirge range, is 
holiday country all the year 
round. In summer for hikers, 
in winter for skiers in their 
tens of thousands. Tour from 
the hi/I resorts of Osterode, 
Clausthal-Zellerfeld or Bad 
Harzburg or from the 1 ,000- 


year-old town of Goslar. 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 
by the war and the oldest 
theatre in Germany, to 
Luneburg, also 1,000 years 
old. It boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local 
curly-horned sheep. 

Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 
guide. 
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1 Brunswick 

2 An old Luneburg Heath 
farmhouse 

3 The Harz 

4 Gottingen 
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Moscow: much more than 


just another Summit 
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J ust as in space research in its day, 
US Ostpolitik is now on the move, 
with things happening tJi&i no-one 
would have dreamt of a few years ago.. 

This point was mentioned by the So- 
viet leader, Mr Gorbachov, in an un- 
usually detailed interview with the 
American Press. 

(The unusual seems to be the order 
of day in relations between Moscow 
and Washington at present.) 

Who. indeed, would have thought 
that Mr Reagan of all people would ne- 
gotiate the first genuine disarmament 
treaty with the Soviets? 

President Reagan, who has finally 
set foot on Soviet soil, did so with mar- 
kedly peaceful objectives for a in.m 
\vh7», when he first took over at the 
While Mouse, vilified the Soviet Union 
as the "evil empire." 

Mr Reagan has now. in an interview 
of his uwn. even referred to Mr Gorba- 
chov as a friend. 

He of all Presidents, a man who op- 
posed the detente policy pursued by 
his predecessors and embarked on an 
enormous arms build-up, has now out- 
done them all with his East Bloc con- 
tacts. 

No US President before him has 
conferred so often with a Soviet leader. 
Mr Reagan and Mr Gorbachov met in 
Moscow for the fourth time, and the 
US leader is reportedly thinking in 
terms of a fifth encounter. 

This impressive background must 
not be forgotten in the context of day- 
to-day political debate on difficulties 
and problems that constantly beset 
disarmament talks and negotiations in 
other sectors, especially on human 
rights and regional conflicts. 1 
Yet here too the Americans cannot 
but admit that prng^a^t ^ ha*»pifldto 
US negotiators may contirmetocall for 
Soviet dissidents to be given clear legal 
rights to freedom of opinion or guaran- 
teed permission to leave the country. 

Even in American eyes, however, 
glasnost and perestroika have already 
made substantial headway. 

US officials well recall that until re- 
cently the Soviet Union dismissed any 
mention of human rights as Interven- 
tion in their domestic affairs. , 

' The Reagan administration prides 
Itself on the; political achievement of 
having managed to ensure that i such 
tricky issues are regularly discussed by 
the superpowers, • ■ • ; ' ; 

: And they arenltjust discussed, fith- 
nic Germaps apd Jews are being air 
jbwed to leave the Soviet Union again 
in larger numbers. ' J - . -i • 


There is Afghanistan loo, where the 
war may not, by any stretch of the im- 
agination, yet he over, hut the Soviet 
troop withdrawal has resolved the 
most hotly debated regional issue as 
far as both superpowers are con- 
cerned. 

The Soviet withdrawal from Afgha- 
nistan is rightly rated most highly in 
Washington as a contribution toward 
improving the atmosphere. 

It remains to be seen whether Afgha- 
nistan will serve as a model For and an 
impetus to settlements soon in other 
conflict areas. 

In the disarmament debate, which is 
rife with devilish details, the super- 
powers bit off more than they could 
chew. 

The climax of the Moscow summit 
was originally intended to be a cerem- 
ony at which a wide-eyed public was to 
witness the sieniiii! nf ;i Start Treat v 
halting (he &upcrpuHvi& airiucgn. 
weapon stockpiles. 

Instead the Americans succeeded 
just in time in seeing the more modest 
preliminary, the INF Treaty signed in 
Washington last December, through 
Coagress. 

The summit had to make do with ex- 
changing the ratification documents of 
the INF Treaty scrapping land-based 
medium-range missiles. 

A further paper seemed likely to do- 
cument the state of the strategic arms 
negotiations and to underscore hopes 
of further, swifter progress. 

In the crucial sector of US-Soviel 
summit diplomacy progress is thus 
proving slower than had been hoped, 
but it would be wrong to dismiss the 
Moscow summit as empty play-acting. • 

President Reagan and General Se- 
cretary Gorbachov have, for different 
reasons, an equally keen interest in 
making a success of their interplay. 

They both hope to jointly make, or 
at least pave the way for, the next ma- 
jor step forward in disarmament. 1 


gain a free hand for his constantly 
threatened programme of domestic re- 
forms, while Mr Reagan is keen to 
make his mark on history. 

They have long succeeded in oiie re- 
spect: a new era of deteiite ha? begun 



Trunk road 


A surprise visitor turned up at a meeting of European transport ministers In 
Luxembourg. A German circus was In town. At extreme left Is Bonn Trans- 
port Minister JUrgen Warnke. (Photo- Ai'» 


— even though no-one in America is 
enthusiastic about using the term. 

It will remain to be seen how fat the 
i‘A>* L.-a«Li*. progress m retiming 
strategic stockpiles and whether it will 
he sufficient for a fifth summit in the 
last few weeks of the Reagan adminis- 
tration. 

Yet even if this target is not fully 
achieved in time the US Presidential 
candidates George Bush and Michael 
Dukakis both convey the impression of 
being keen to keep up the good work. 

Having said that, the standstill that 
every new US administration seems to 
need before it gets off the ground 
could well occur. 

And Mr Gorbachov has good reason 
for wanting to pre-empt any such de- 
lay. Now President Reagan -has been 
converted to detente its future seems 
to be assured in America for the time 
being. 

So Mr Gorbachov will doubtless do 
all he can to make full use of the time 
left (o the Reagan administration. 

It is certainly worthwhile enjoying the 
unusual photographs showing Ronald 
Reagan in the Kremlin and in cordial 
conversation with Soviet citizens. 

TfitfglBie 'pi’ag«fSsThay bb'slIghf this 
time, but the Moscow summit testifies 
to a routine of US-Soviet encounters 
that do the world In general and Eu- 
rope in particular a power of good. 

’ Rainer Bonhorst 

(KSlfier Stadl-Anzfclger. Cdlogne, 28 May 1 988) 


Euro defence 
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E uropean Defence Ministers spent two 
days at Nato headquarters in Brussels 
practising ihe noble art of self-defence 
against US allegations of taking it easy. 

As the US Presidential election cam- 
paign gathers momentum more and more 
politicians in Washington are accusing 
America’s European allies of sheltering 
behind US forces and spending far too 
little on defence. 

Such laments may be popular with the 
US public, but they have more to do with 
the Presidential election than with what is 
happening in Europe. 

Eurogroup Nato member-states were 
able to point out that their defence spend- 
ing has increased steadily for years and 
that they account for 95 per cent of Nato 
divisions in Europe. < 

Besides, many burdens Europeans 
bear, from conscription to the noise of 
low-flying military aircraft, cannot be cost- 
ed in dollars and cents. r 

Vet European Nato countries are on 
the defensive. They were forced to admit 
in 'Brussels that the. United States looked 
after Western, and thus European, inter- 
ests outside Nato territory. 

So there is nothing absurd about Wash- 
ington’s demand for its European allies in 
return to pay more of their domestic costs. 

The Europeans resorted to delaying 
tactics in Brussels; : resisting US attacks 
and beating a slow retreat. : - 

■ It will be aittumri before' wc know 
whether this approach has been a success. 
That is when a decision is to be reached on 
the finances of Nald’s infrast ructure. 

' There can tie no idoubt that US pressure 
will meanwhile unremittingly iirgb Ameri- 
ca's iSurdpehn allies to fork but more cash. 

‘ ' i ■ ' i ‘(StuiigaricrZdiiing, 28 May ! 988) 
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German roads will get you 
there - to areas at times so 
attractive that one route leads 
to the next, from the Harz 
mountains to the Luneburg 
Heath, say. Maybe you should 
take a look at both. 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mittelgebirge range, is 
holiday country all the year 
round. In summer for hikers, 
in winter for skiers in their 
tens of thousands. Tour from 
the hill resorts of Osterode, 
Clausthal-Zeilerfeld or Bad 
Harzburg or from the 1 ,000- 


year-old town of Goslar, 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with Its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 
by the war and the oldest 
theatre In Germany, to 
Luneburg, also 1,000 years 
old. It boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local 
curly-horned sheep. 

Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 
guide. 
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tl US Ostpolitik is now on the move, 
with things happening that no-one 
would have dreanu of a Tew years ago.. 

This point was mentioned by the So- 
viet leader, Mr Gorbachov, in an un- 
usually detailed interview with the 
American Press. 

(The unusual seems to be the order 
of day in relations between Moscow 
and Washington at present.) 

Who, indeed, would huve thought 
that Mr Reagan of all people would ne- 
gotiate the first genuine disarmament 
treaty with the Soviets? 

President Reagan, who has finally 
set foot on Soviet soil, did so with mar- 
kedly peaceful uhjeefite* lor a nun 
who, when he first took over at the 
While House, vilified the Soviet Union 
as the “evil empire." 

Mr Reagan has now. in an interview 
of his own, even referred to Mr Gorba- 
chov as a friend. 

He of all Presidents, a man who op- 
posed the detente policy pursued by 
his predecessors and embarked on an 
enormous arms build-up. has now out- 
done them all with his East Bloc con- 
tacts. 

No US President before him has 
conferred so often with a Soviet leader. 
Mr Reagan and Mr Gorbachov met in 
Moscow for the fourth time, and the 
US leader is reportedly thinking in 
terms of a fifth encounter. 

This impressive background must 
not be forgotten in the context of day- 
to-day political debate on difficulties 
and problems that constantly beset 
disarmament talks and negotiations in 
other sectors, especially on human 
rights and regional conflicts. 

Vef here too the Americans cannot 
but admit 

US negotiators may continueTo cail for 
Soviet dissidents to be given clear legal 
rights to freedom of opinion or guaran- 
teed permission to leave the country. 

Even in American eyes, however, 
glasnost and perestroika have hjready- 
made substantial headway. 

US officials well recall that until re- 1 
cently the Soviet Union dismissed any' 
^tentiori of human rights as interven- 
tion in their domestic affairs. 

The Reagan administration prides; 
itself on the political ' achievement 6/' 
having managed to ensure that such , 
tricky issues are regularly discussed by ; 
the superpowers. 

And they arenlt just discussed. EtH- 
qie Germahs add Jews are hejng al- 
lowed to leave the Soviet Union again 
In larger numbers. J ■ 


There is Afghanistan too, where the 
war may not, by any stretch of the im- 
agination, yet be over, but the Soviet 
troop withdrawal has resolved the 
most hotly debated regional issue as 
far ns both superpowers are con- 
cerned. 

The Soviet withdrawal front Afgha- 
nistan is rightly rated most highly in 
Washington as a contribution toward 
improving the atmosphere. 

It remains to be seen whether Afgha- 
nistan will serve as a model for and an 
impetus to settlements soon in other 
conflict areas. 

In the disarmament debate, which is 
rife with devilish details, the super- 
powers bit off more than they could 
chew. 

The climax of the Moscow summit 
was originally intended to be a cerem- 
ony at which a wide-eyed puhlic was to 
witness the sianinc nf a Start Trealv 
halving Lhc &uperpuwcis siiaLegn. 
weapon stockpiles. 

Instead the Americans succeeded 
just in time in seeing the more modest 
preliminary, the INF Treaty signed in 
Washington last December, through 
Congress. 

The summit had to make do with ex- 
changing (he ratification documents of 
the INF Treaty scrapping land-based 
medium-range missiles. 

A further paper seemed likely to do- 
cument the state of the strategic arms 
negotiations and to underscore hopes 
of further, swifter progress. 

In the crucial sector of US-Soviet 
summit diplomacy progress is thus 
proving slower than had been hoped, 
but it would be wrong to dismiss the 
Moscow summit as empty play-acting. 

President Reagan and General Se- 
cretary Gorbachov have, for different 
reasons, an equally keen interest in 
making a success of their interplay. 

They both hope to jointly make, or 
at least pave the way for, the next ma-' 
jor step forward in disarmament. 1 



gain a free hand for his constantly 
threatened programme of domestic 1 re- 
forms, while Mr Reagan is keen to 
make his mark on history. 

' They have long succeeded in otie re- 
spect: a new era of detente has begun 
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Dukakis both convey the impression of practising the noble art of self-defence 

being keen to keep up the good work. against US allegations of taking it easy. 

Having said that, the standstill that As the US Presidential election cam- 
every new US administration seems to paign gathers momentum more and more 

need before it gets off the ground politicians in Washington are accusing 

could well occur. America's European allies of sheltering 

And Mr Gorbachov has good reason behind US forces and spending far too 

for wanting to pre-empt any such de- little on defence. 

lay. Now President Reagan has been Such laments may be popular with the 
converted -to detente its future seems US public, but they have more to do with 
to be assured in America for the time the Presidential election than with what is 
being. happening in Europe. 

So Mr Gorbachov will doubtless do Eurogroup Nato member-states were 
all he can to make full use of the time able to point out that their defence spend- 
left to the Reagan administration. ing has increased steadily for years and 

It is certainly worthwhile enjoying the *hat they account for 95 per cent of Nato 
unusual photographs showing Ronald divisions in Europe. . 1 

Reagan in the Kremlin and in cordial Besides, many burdens Europeans 
conversation with Soviet citizens. hear, from conscription to the noise of 

fair's light this low+flylng military aircraft, cannot be cost- 
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to a- routine of US-Soviet encounters Yet European Nato countries are On 
that do the world in general arid fiu- the defensive. They were forced to admit 

rope in particular a power of good. in 'Brussels that the United States looked 

• Rainer Bonhorst after Western, and thus European, inter- 

(Kfiliicr Siadt.Anzfclgot, Cologne, 28 May 1988) ests outside Nato territory. 

So there is nothing absurd about Wash- 
ington's demand for ils-European allies in 
return to pay more of their domestic costs.' 

The Europeans resorted to -delaying 
tactics in Brussels, resisting US attacks 
and beating a slow retreat. : • 

It will • 1 be autumn bejford’ we - know 
whether this approach has been a success. 
That is when a decision is tb be reached on 
the finances ofNato’s infrastructure. ' 

‘ There cari be no doubt that UlS pressure 
will meanwhile unremittingly urge Ameri- 
ca’s European allies to fprk ouViriore cash. 
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■ TRADE 


Japan takes its 
factories 
to the world 


The Japanese Prime Minister, Noboru 
Takcxlilta, has been visiting Germany. 
There was no one major purpose Tor the 
visit, but economic relations did play a 
IiIr role. 


J apan is not only tin exporter, fr manu- 
factures in other countries. The change 
came during the 19811s as a result of in- 
creasing pressure from America uiui f:u- 
ropc, both of whom Tea red (he repercus- 
sions of increasing Japanese imports. A 
later cause was the rise of the yen. 

I he change, die most extensive for 
Japanese industry since the war. was on- 
ly iichicved after a great amount of soul- 
searching. 

Japanese industrialists thought that 
tpiality could not he maintained in pro- 
duction works overseas. One firm, mo- 
tor manufacturer Toyota, kept oil say- 
ing ns much publicly. 

But now there arc hundreds of Japa- 
nese factories in various parts of the 
world. Japanese industry has simply be- 
come more international. 

This is obvious in many aspects. For- 
eign employees can be found in most 
company headquarters in Tokyo or 
Osaka. • Japanese" cars arc supplied to 
Japan from plant in the United States. 

Led by the major Japanese conglom- 
erates Japanese industry is on the point 
of creating for itself a new jiifriiviucturc 
covering the whole world. 

Two different systems can be ob- 
served in this process. First, Japanese 
firms are striving more vigorously to use 
the services of other Japanese firms 
abrond. This means that more and more 
auxiliary suppliers arc being encou- 
raged to set up abroad. 

Volkswagen in Mexico, for instance. 


The European Community and Comcc- 
on, the East Bloc trading group, are to 
sign a declaration this month which will 
amount to recognition of each other. 
The main obstacle, the question of Ber- 
lin, appears to have been negotiated. 
This report appeared in the Frankfurter 
Rundschau. 


A fter long and lough negotiations, 
the final obstacles to n joint declar- 
ation between the European Commun- 
ity and the Council for Mutual Econom- 
ic Assistance (Came con - ) have been re- 
moved. 

A declaration has been under discus- 
sion since 1985. It is to he signed in the 
second week of June and will be fol- 
lowed by the establishment of official 
relations. 

The deal was scaled by Bonn Econ- 
omic Affairs Minister Martin Bangc- 
mann, who went to Moscow to talk in 
his capacity ns president of die Euro- 
pean Council of Ministers. The con- 
troversial problem of the -West Berlin 
clause** wns resolved along with other 
lesser problems. 

The East Bloc countries backed 
down from their original stance by al- 
lowing West Berlin lei be included in the 
declaration with' the usual reference Tor 
the area of application** of the Treaty of 
Rome. 


arc worried that the Jnpanese are not 
only expanding their competitive car 
production hut arc also penetrating the 
auxiliary suppliers' industry. 

This explains why there arc alrcndy 
more than 300 Japanese industrial en- 
terprises in the United States with som- 
ething like the same number preparing 
in set up in the US. 

The Japanese have taken seriously 
demands from abroad that Japanese 
companies should increase the local 
contribution to real net output and not 
set up plant abroad that called for just 
simple assembly methods. 

Second, however, mujor Japanese 
concerns are trying hard, in many cases 
under the influence of their auxiliary 
suppliers, to set up an interlinked sys- 
tem in the Far Last, making it possible 
to profit from the tow wages in this re- 
gion while introducing a flexibility. dial 
increases their ability to resist trading 
thunderstorms. 

l itis tendency is particularly marked 
in the motor industry. Labour-intensive 
production operations are being trans- 



ferred to countries with cheap Inhnur 
costs. 

Engine blocks, for instance, cast 
abroad are shipped back to Japan for 
precision processing. The completed 
engine is transported to South Korea Tor 
ears that are then supplied to the Amer- 
ican market. 

Thc.se rmiiuaJ supplier relationships 
are usually safeguarded either by mi- 
nority Japanese cuptial participation in 
the supplier companies or by detailed 
know-how contracts. 

There are already signs that Japanese 
cars from the auxiliary supplier point of 
view will he more “international” in 
construction than German cars. 

This means that markets, that limit 
the supply of cars from Japan in one 
form or another, will be supplied cither 
by company plant in other countries or 
companies with whom the Japanese 
Continued on page 7 


East and West 
blocs clear 
way for a deal 

Between 1973 and 1980 the Comcc- 
on was initially interested in an agree- 
ment on trade and economic relations. 

Brussels, however, insisted that for- 
eign trade policy was only laid down in 
treaty form as a "Community matter” in 
the European Community, whereas 
East Bloc countries had not relin- 
quished this right to the Comecon asso- 
ciation. 

A framework agreement, therefore! 
wns also out of the question. 

In view- of this situation Rumania 
drew up two sup a rule agreements with 
the European Community in 1980., 
Other agreements on the solution of 
specific trade problems had already 
been drawn up between the Europcah 
Community and individual Comecon 
members before 1980. 

After Mikhail Gorbachov became Se- 
cretary-General of the CPSU the Com- 
ccon renewed its initiative and accepted 
the previous “joint declaration" propo- 
sal made by Brussels, 
i At the same time most member states 


Hard lessons in China, but 
it’s no time to give up 


A gleam would spring into the eyes of 
lop managers just a few years ago at 
the very mention of China. It was open- 
ing its doors to the world and there were 
rich pickings to be had in its enormous 
markets. 

They thought the mere establishment 
of commercial connections would be 
enough to produce huge profits. They 
have been proved wrong. China is a dif- 
ficult market — and it is now trying to 
throttle hack imports. 

Bui it would be disastrous to turn 
awuy from China because of litis. Cl^ina, 
with u population of 1.07 billion, the 
most populous country on earth, should 
not he under-rated. It is on the way up. 

Its most important impulses stem 
from internal political aiul economic re- 
forms. 1 ; ii r- reaching changes arc taking 
place. Long-term ohservers cannot 
guess where the changes will end. 

Capitalism is blossoming. The back- 
bone of China's economy is made up of 
90,000 state-owned companies that ac- 
count for 70 per cent of the country's 
gross output value. But the private sec- 
tor is gaining ground and a fresh wind is 
blowing through the stale-owned orga- 
nisations. 

The Communist Party's key-word for 
management is “milunnmy." For 30 
years, after the revolution and the as- 
sumption of power by Mao Tse-lung in 
1 94 u. factory managers only had to ful- 
fil the orders issued by the country's 
central economic planners. 

Now suddenly they have to stand on 
their uwn two feet and submit to the 
rules of business management to be suc- 
cessful. 

China's strength is that the country 
has attracted much foreign capital, 
thanks to generous investment legisla- 
tion enacted after the opening up of 
China. 

Billions have been invested in China 
— something like DM5bn has been in- 
vested in Ksvanglung Province alone, 
Hong Kong's hinterland, over the past 


held talks on separate agreements. 
Apart from establishing official rel- 
ations between the two organisations 
the “joint declaration" envisages coop- 
eration in fields in which there are “re- 
ciprocal responsibilities and mutual in- 
terests." 

The “West Berlin clause" was the on- 
ly obstacle over the Inst year or so. 

The European Community has tra- 
ditionally made express reference in 
all agreements with non-Community 
countries to the fact that all arrange- 
ments apply to the area covered by the 
Treaty of Rome, which includes West 
Berlin. 

The Comecon tried to do incorporate 
a supplementary clause in negotiations 
that existing treaties and agreements 
(such ns the Four Power Agreement and 
other regulations dealing with Berlin) 
would not be affected by any agreement 
between the European Community and 
the Comecon. 

The Europenn Community rejected, 
the various attempts to qualify the con- 
tent of the agreement. 

As in the case or previous agreements 
with individual East Bloc countries it 
was agreed that the Comecon would on- 
ly make a separate declaration stating 
that the Four Power Agreement will not 
be affected by the West Berlin clause in 
(he joint declaration. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 20 May 1988) 


eight years. More than 4,000 joint-ven- 
tures with foreign firms have been set 
up in Kwantung — 60 per cent of all 
ventures of this type in the country - 
and the number is increasing week by 
week. 

New industrial iones for joint-ven- 
ture companies are mushrooming, 
bringing new know-how to the country. 

Millions of overseas Chinese are now 
pumping money, in. Even the hostile 
Taiwanese government is powerless ; 
against signs that millions in capital i 
from the Taiwan island republic arc be- ! 
ing transferred to mainland China - 
where they arc heartily welcomed on 
the grounds of political expedience. 

The Europeans, on the look-out for 
quick profits, have probably missed the ; 
boat. 


Up to file end of March there were • 
1,012 foreign firms in Peking: 333 from 
Japan, 174 from Hong Kong, L70 from 
the United States and only 67 from Ge r- ^ 

many. 

The Chinese press recently gnvc a 
sign of the way things will be going in fu- 
ture. A list of 100 manufactures from 
mini-buses, tools to refrigerators hit the 
headlines. 

The importation of the items in the 
list was to be banned because they 
would be replaced by domestically-pro- 
duced wares. 

The key-words arc “import substitu- 
tion," which many countries in the 
Third World took up unsuccessfully. 

But China has the resources to pro- 
duce goods and iron out quality prob- 
lems. that bedevil many sectors. 

But that is not all. The next step for 
the country’s leadership is to export 
these products. The pre-requisites for 
this are there. 

The know-how available is astonish- 
ing. The computer-technology under 
the brand-name “Great Wall" has been 
astonishing, and the successes in space 
and genetic technology spectacular. 
These are typical examples of Chinese 
achievements. 

The sense of starting-off into a glow- 
ing industrial future and the adoption of 
western life-styles in the cities (that be- 
gin with an American Kentucky Fried 
Chicken take-away close to the Mao 
Mausoleum and end up at advertising v 
posters with Mickey Mouse and Donald t 
Duck) are only one side of China. 

On the other side there is an enor- 
mous rate of price increases, glaringdjf* 
ferences of income, the poverty of itiany 


farmers in the countryside, unrecog- 
nised environmental problems and the 
battle against obvious gaps in the system 
of self-sup port In foodstuffs. • ‘ 

These are all components that could 
coalesce to a mighty explosion. 
though China is geographically mdtft * 
distant from . Central Europe than the 
Soviet Union, the developments in tlt» 
country are probably more exciting to 
observe than the progress of glasnost 
and perestroika, 

The Chinese have gone down in his-, 
toryias the discoverers of paper, pore*, 
lain and explosives. !i. 

There is now In the country a younger, jj 
generation that has learned more of 
outside world through television tlwnLf 
any other generation. They dream of dMj?; 
flue nee and a better way of life. ’ V: 

The wbrld can lobk forward excitedly,;. j 
to what this generation of Chinese 
achieve in the future. 


(Nilmboigcr Nachrichtcn 


. Wolfgang Mayer' |. 
shrichten.U May 10^. 
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Futures markets: first Liffe, then 
Soffex; but where is Goffex ? 


S tockbrokers the world over ore 
now looking towards Zurich where 
the Swiss Options and Financial Fu- 
tures Exchange (Soffex) has begun op- 
erations. 

This means that another important 
European financial bastion will be in- 
volved in futures dealings along with 
London, Amsterdam, Paris and Stock- 
holm. 

On futures markets shares, bonds, 
foreign exchange, precious metals unri 
much more arc bought and sold nl a 
fixed price, hut only handed over or 
taken up at a future date. 

The motives behind futures dealings 
are .speculation and the wish for secur- 
ity among businessmen in times of fluc- 
tuating interest and currency exchange 
rates. 

A businessman who buys dollars that 
lie needs three months from now, say. 


Continued from page 6 

manufacturer has cooperation agree- 
ments. 

Japanese car production capacity in 
the United States of two million units a 
year is not only designed to serve Am- 
erican requirements. 

Some of these cars will be supplied 
to Europe, prc-supposing that the dol- 
lar exchange rate is beneficial of 
course. Europe will hardly bar Ameri- 
ca-produced lapam-se e.ir>* Irmii ik 
markets. 

I « inversely. Japanese manufacturers 
will in future oiler under their own 
trade-mark ears originating from South 
Korea, Taiwan or one day from coun- 
tries in South-East Asia. 

This helps to save costs and over- 
come trading barriers. 

The Japanese electrical engineering 
industry is not far behind the car manu- 
facturers. In one respect it is ahead of 
the automobile industry. 

A sizable part of the Japanese dom- 
estic market for household electrical 
appliances is supplied with manufac- 
tures from other parts of Asia. ; 

Due to this extensively-computer- 
ised Japanese production has been 
mothballed. Women in South-East 
Asia produce appliances cheaper than 
robots in Japan. 

Furthermore, despite guarantees of 
employment, Japanese industry is re- 
ducing its labour force within Japan. 

In the first place this guarantee of 
employment only npplies anyway to a 

pan of. i ~~ 

anese InffTTStTI aiistsrrave roarra wlyfe of 
laying off long-service personnel. 

Because or its reduction in its labour 
force the Japanese steel industry will 
probably soon be in u position to out- 
bid the modern South Korean steel in- 
dustry, with its low production costs 
and low wages. 

In the general view of Japanese indus- 
trialists u high-wage country like Japan 
can only survive and remain in the fore- 
front of technical progress with a' maxi- 
mum of flexibility ns regards labour and 
a minimum of permanent employees; 

, Obviously social change is linked to 
this. The Japanese are of the view, how- 
ever, that they will also succeed in this 1 

shifl * Peter Odrich 

( F ronfcfuricr AHgemeine 2ci lung 
fur Deutschland. 5 Moy 1 988) 


docs so because he hopes or fears that 
the price of the American dollar on 
spot markets will have climbed over the 
today's price on the settlement date. 

Last year 12.4 million futures con- 
tracts were concluded on the largest 
European futures exchange, the Lon- 
don Internationa] Financial Futures 
Exchange (Liffe) in London, 92 per 
cent more than in the previous year. 

The volume of futures sales and pur- 
chases options concluded rose by 145 
per cent to 1 .2 million deals. 

During the course of the year 54,000 
deals representing a turnover of 
£ 1 7.8m were handled on average daily 
— considerable business that is lost to 
Federal Re public stock exchanges. 

Soffex is now in operation. When will 
Goffex. the German Options and Fi- 
nancial Futures Exchange he going into 
operation? 

Time is pressing for there are already 
plans in the pipeline in London with 
the intention of dealing in futures con- 
tracts on Federal Republic loan. 

Liffe chief executive Michael Jenkins 
confirmed to Pie Well that dealing in 
these contracts is scheduled to begin in 
the third quarter of this year. 

It seems that the fragmentation of 
Gernmn markets is built into the sys- 
tem. Market .shares could be creamed 
off which entrant be won back. 

Warnings from German hanks tow- 


DIE# WELT 




ards Britain have achieved very little, 
because the warnings went unheard 
and because the British arc only doing 
what should have happened here long 
ago. 

A scenario has to be written in the 
Federal Republic according to which 
market operators should perforin. 
Anyone who docs not recognise this 
should not complain afterwards if the 
main actor, the German Share Index, 
makes its debut in London ns the Index 
of Futures Contracts, and not in Frank- 
furt where it is to be introduced on 23 
June. 

The “gambling plea” still applies in 
the Federal Re public. It demotes fu- 
tures trading in a gamble; there are no 
legal requirements to ensure that hon- 
est trading prevails. 

For this reason bunks are not al- 
lowed to enter into dealings of this sort 
with private clients. 

Bonn is called upon to act. An 
amendment to the Stock Exchange Law 
is long overdue. Draft legislation 
should be ready by the uunmin. but that 
is late, perhaps Ion late. 

Federal Republic banks arc well 


aware of the urgency of the situation. 

The establishment of a sponsoring 
agency for a German futures exchange 
is planned. The main participants will 
be Lhe three main commercial banks. 
The snvings banks organisation will 
probably take part via the German 
Central Giro Institution and the trades 
union bank would represent the coop- 
erative banks. 

Other credit institutions will be in- 
volve as well so that presumably all 
banking sectors will be represented. 

The establishment of such an organi- 
sation is only the beginning, however. 
A schedule for the future must be 
drawn up. Should dealings be only con- 
cerned with blue chip stocks at the be- 
ginning, as in Zurich, or also indcx con- 
tracts, interest dotes, currency and so 
on? 

The widest possible range of deal- 
ings should be recommended in view of 
the competition. 

I low much security should market 
operators put up for their dealings? 
The margin of requirement could be 
one third. I low high should trading 
commissions be? Via which EDI* sys- 
tem should deni i ngs he handled and 
with vvluit team of people? 

Should the futures exchange cooper- 
ate with other international exchanges, 
with the Chicago exchange, for in- 
stance. the world’s largest ? Should the 
exchange he located in Frankfurt? 

If the futures exchange does not be- 
gin operations until the end of I vsu. as 
planned, then the largest slice of the 
cake will have been devoured. 

The future o| the futures exchange 
wjl) be in Zurich or London. 

1 1 on no Wieifenluiit'i 
thic Well. H.inn. In M.IV I'»ksj 


The retirement of F. Wilhelm Clirls- 
lituis has left Alfred Hcrrhuuscn as the 
sole chief executive nr Deutsche Bank, 
Germany's biggest commercial bank. 
Since Deutsche Bank is (he biggest 
shareholder in the country's biggest In- 
dustrial group, Daimler Benz (with 28.5 
per cent), Herrhausen is n powerful 
man. Deutsche is thinking about diver- 
sifying its financial services. At 58, 
Herrhausen is likely to be in charge for 
some time to see the policy develop. 
This article was written for Frankfurter 
Allgemelne Zeltung by Jurgen Jeske. 


Now there’s just 
one Herr 
in the Haus 


D espite Herrhausen’s position, he 
is not all-powerful because 
Deutsche Bank's board decisions have 
to be unanimous. 

But he does wield enormous influ- 
ence now that, as at the time of Her- 
mann J. Abs, there Is only one speaker 
(Vorstandssprecher, board speaker, 
which means roughly, chairman of the 
board). 

fiihdnhXhri&lians,* 

to was 

co-chairman, has moved to the super- 
visory board. 

Herrhausen is also head of the su- 
pervisory board of Germany’s largest 
industrial organisation, Daimler-Benz, 
in which the Deutsche Bank is the lar- 
gest shareholder. 

: Traditionally the bank has been a 
political adviser since Abs headed it 
and Adenauer wns Chancellor. Herr* 
hausen is close to Chancellor Kohl and 
advises him. Whether thq advice is al- 
ways taken is another matter. ; 

. Herrhausen Is used to power, 


not the only reason for his swift rise. 
He has a sharp, analytical mind, a 
strategically far-sighted view, the abil- 
ity to take reverses in his stride, a bril- 
liant ability to express himself and 
considerable self-discipline. 

He has charisma and only his hands 
betray that he was formerly a hockey 
player who couid play it lough. 

His grandfather was a manual la- 
bourer, his Father a land surveyor with 
Ruhrgas AG in Essen. But his career 
did not have its beginnings in his cra- 
dle, although he was sent to the Nazi 
elite school at Feldof ing, near Munich. 

At the end of the war he was 15. He 
remembers well the destroyed cities of 
^(jjpaRjub n idcpjMttfon? and working be- ; 
low ground in the mines. 

He wanted to study philosophy, but 
the faculty was over-crowded, he 
had to study economics, which he says 
he did not want to do. ; 1 
His inclination towards philosophy 
remains. Unlike most jother business- 
men, Kant is not his model to look up 
to but Sir KarLPopjpor jwhose principle 
of permanent self- correct Eon has bc- 
.co'raeife bjAklc glpdetohlsllfe. . s 
By 1 ne! time h|e waft £2, he had a bj 
chelqr pf commerce jde#6e. H&'i* 

; . jtajned a- doptaraie by-ihe- time; 

&jd! ift b€F.AYiDji*|^ J 



Used to power 
hauBon. 


Alfred Herr- 

(Phoio; Poly-Press) 


self-confidence i& enormous so management} asiig ta a iift 

outlook from such lielgjtls ..Will 

mpjcpijtjim dizzy but rather^ly^flllm^; ; 

view. for new goals.. f ;. ! jjy lWe. 


Mfetl 


His -ability, tq see things thro u g h is 


Eleven years later he was a member of 
the board, responsible for finance. 

He was discovered by Christians 
th?^.,wJi o f hpoLjght.; him '-Into the i 
Deutsche Bunk atf a depuiy board mem- 1 
her. A year later he was made a full 
board member. 

When jp 1985. Wiifrjmd Guih ex- 
changed position as bqafd spokes- 
man to ’ o^mO ■ Chairman Of, lhe 
Deutsche Bank’s supervisory board, the 
manitgidg ^oord voted Herrhausen to be 
; his successor. : 

Aj}s jpodfae the Deutsche Bank the 
mq^ij successful and excellent financial 
instinJtionintheFederalJ^epubliC: Abs : 
pcrsqhffred hia^eneratloritiFh ankers. , 

I 1 th^heSd of an or- ; 

gWiiaii. He !• will transform the bank .. 
u wuhbis energies into a bank involved' in all - 
f rndT' 1 ’ ‘‘see loirs with >-n “multinational i 
Identity;? *h - ’>ij(irf}enJejkc j : , 

: (Frankfurter AUg*rtp5ae3^lung 

’ . . UJtfK KJWJJr 
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■ COMPUTERS 

Smaller firms slow to accept 
electronic data banks 


There are 3,700 commercial data hanks 
worldwide, The 278 German electronic 
archives nccomil for n mere 2.5 per cent 
of world turnover. The Infubase Fair in 
Frankfurt conveyed nn impressive Idea 
of the prospects in ivIihI is dearly a 
growth industry. 


B irgit Suss, u ilcvcliijiniciit engineer. 

keep vs a close computer eye oil tile 
competition. She works in Pliezhnuxen, 
Swahili, for Krolnic Messlecliuik, :i 
Duisburg firm specialising in measuring 
ami surveying c<|U ip me lit. 

Silting at her desk in a Tiibingvii sub- 
urb she does not need to look far to find 
out what is new in the world’s Mow me- 
trology markets. 

She just switches oil her personal 
computer and dials a data bank — in 
this case a data bank specialising in pa- 
tents. 

Within minutes she lias an overview 
of the intern, ilional situation and can 
help Iter boss to decide which markets 
aie most promising lor which products. 

A swift ami invaluable aid, you might 
imagine, yet despite annual growth rates 
ol 25 per cent data hank cnipiiiic.s of 
this kind are still the exception in Ger- 
many. especially in small and medium- 
sized firms. 

They are mainly lined by large com- 
panies ami representatives of technol- 
ogy transfer agencies. They met recently 
at Infobase, one of the smallest (and one 
of the mosi exclusive) trade lairs in 
Frankfurt, with 1 36 exhibitors. 

Infubase is a relative newcomer to the 
trade fair .schedule, us are dutti banks 
themselves in Germany. It was held for 
the fourth time in Frankfurt. 

The wait-and-see attitude of the pot- 
ential clientele cannot be explained in 
terms of u shortage off data. There are 
3,700 commercial data banks, and 
about half were represented in Frank- 
furt. 

Scientists are most familiar with the 
idea of data retrieval from computer ar- 
chives. The 278 German data banks do 
roughly half their business, an estimated 
aggregate turnover of DM 350m, in 
chemistry and chemicals. 

The market leader among economics 
data banks, which are now coming into 
their own too. is said to be Genios, a 
system set up by the Mandelsblutt finan- 
cial new spaper group in Diisscldorf. 


Gen i os stands for Germun Economic 
Network Information Online System 
and consists of about 91) data banks, in- 
cluding several economic and financial 
periodicals (even Arabic source materi- 
al from Dubai), product information, 
company profiles, tux and trade law. 
marketing aids anil a him mot computer 
catalogue of aphorisms and quotahlc 
quotes for use nn all occasions in busi- 
ness and private life. 

Genius marketing staff, representing 
a system with over 1,000 users, first ex- 
hibited in Frankfurt Iasi year. Marketing 
manager Giinthcr /.cell says: "We were 
most successful and arc keen to make 
further headway." 

I lie Bertelsmann Information Service 
si nitils out in the crowd with its Palos, 
or patent online system, a cuialoguc of 
European patent registrations it has run 
since 1 96 S. 

Bertelsmann arc equally reluctant to 
specify turnover. They merely refer to 
800 users. 

Hie data bank division of the Ciiilers- 
loli media group set up a new computer 
gateway at the Frankfurt fair, opening 
up a link with the 140 US data banks in 
the HRS Information Technologies sys- 
tem. 

This new facility is now available for 
domestic consumption at domestic- 
rales. 

Smaller Inins have set loot in sectors 
the market leaders have yet to sound 
out. A Wiesbaden firm, for instance, has 
geared up for the use of personal com- 
puters in the art trade, in picture ar- 
chives and at museums. 

Is it the cost that deters potential data 
bank users? A comparison with world 
markets would make that seem unlikely. 

German data banks have seven per 
cent of the international data stock in 
trade, as it were, but account for a mere 
2.5 per cent of world turnover. 

Does that mean they offer their ser- 
vices at bargain basement rates? “In 
cost terms that could well be the case,” 
Zech of Genios says, “as we are still in 
the red.” 

No-one. he adds, has any intention of 
keeping a new market artificially small. 
Besides, customers who already have 
computers and peripherals pay a very 
modest price. 

“The cash risk is a mere DM25IK" 
That is the registration, or search fee. 
Other than thut the customer pays only 


for the information lie has actually tak- 
en in full. 

And: “Every businessman has at 
some stage made a mistaken decision 
that has cost him more than that.' 1 

Zech is particularly proud of Quasi- 
modo. a user system that is said not to 
require any previous computer know- 
how. 

Bertelsmann charge a basic fee of 
DMHtMl for. access to their electronic 
archives. It includes a two-day course 
on how to use the system. 

There arc so many retrieval lan- 
guages that some users lose patience. 
An estimated 60 computer languages 
are certainly a tall order for potential 
users. 


Rennie Mori lie-1 of the Ruhr Technol- 
ogy Advice Bureau, which is run by the 
Ruhr Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Bochum, says: “Our three spe- 
cialists are iTiicni in all retrieval lan- 


guages." 

Kali Chcmic of Hanover have more 
specialised interests, yet they loo 
foil ml that data retrieval staff needed 
to learn 1 7 computer languages. 

Many experts feel this is often (lie 
crucial handicap that deters potential 
data bank users, but Kali Chcmic'x 
Trniithild Vogel says: 

"I. earning the retrieval language is 
not the most important point. The crux 
ol the matter is finding out wlial infor- 
mation is available in the system." 

Ii would then seem to make sense Tor 
a I'lieuiist in sound out the m/brination 
stored in a data bank specialising in 
chemistry and chemicals. 

What prospective employers need is 
a specialist with experience in finding 
his way round the electronic data 
jungle. 

That is why Diisscldorf patent la- 
wyer Helgc B. Cohausz and nearly all 


uscis advise ncwconieis I list to use the 
services of information brokers. 

It could well lake 20 to 30 enquiries 
before a user has any clear idea wheth- 
er direct access is an economic propo- 
sition and if so. in what sectors. 

Information brokers can be consult- 
ed via technology transfer agencies 
and chambers of commerce and indus- 
try. Members of the professions are in- 
creasingly in a position to offer advice. 

The average data bank enquiry in 
connection with a patent is generally 
agreed to cost between DM500 and 
DM2.000, with four figures being the 
exception. 

Data banks that charge for use of 
their services are understandably keen 
to restrict access to the system, so us- 
ers are generally required to key in 
passwords that identify them prior to 
admission. Michael Kuntz 

(Die Well, Bonn, 5 May 1988) 


Warning about 
sabotage 
risk ‘misplaced’ 


SuddeuTscheZeiTung 


C omputer bugs that have infected 
data processing systems in Israel do 
not pose a threat to data banks in Ger- 
many. says the Federal government. 

Government spokesman Fricdlielm 
Ost sounded n reassuring note in Bonn 
after warnings issued by the Chans 
Computer Club, Hamburg. 

Klaus Brtinnstein, the Hamburg in- 
formation science professor, agrees. He 
says there has nut yet been the slightest 
sign of the bug posing n threat to com- 
puters in the Federal Republic. 

The Hamburg computer club called 
on the Bonn government to take in- 
vent ivc action along the lines that have 
prnvcd necessary in Israel. 

Computer bugs arc program routines 
clandestinely introduced into the sys- 
tem that can change system or user po- 
groms ami destroy data. 

Herr Ost told the government press 
conference in Bonn there were no data 
links between German government 
computers and computers in Israel. 

Experts from the Mathematics anil 
Data Processing Research Establish- 
ment (GMD) in St Augustin, near Bonn, 
who arc in touch with Israeli computers 
via international data networks say the 
bug seems l.ngelj rest in. ted m personal 
computers. 

The Chaos Computer Club claimed 
the Israeli bug could be a politically 
motivated act of sabotage in connection 
with the 40th anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Stale of Israel. 

It could arguably be a “logical time- 
bomb" scheduled to explode on the an- 
niversary, 13 May, and destroy all avail- 
able data (it didn't - Ed.). 

Users who might be affected and had 
no debugging program of their own 
were advised not to use MS DOS com- 
puters on the day, especially for vital 
work in hospitals, supply facilities and 
the military context. ■ 

MS DOS, the disk operating system 
developed by the Multisoft Corp., is the 
most widespread operating system used 
in personal computers. 

■ A Y 

(Siuldcutschc Zciiimg, Munich, 13 May 1W8) 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 


[nkaufslxl 

der Deutschen Industrie 

v# 

Erzswilsse 
*Mide In fiwnanir 
und Hire H«rs teller 

d 

DJNMTtrlHsMus Darmstadl 


Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready 

Easy to use. fust like sn 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 

manufacturer s or suppliers 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1 .400 pages A4, indexed In 

English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free in 
Germany, DM107 elf abroad. 

Air mail extra. 

. i.l 

Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. • 

b 

DAV-Verlagshaua 

Postfach 11 04 52 . ■■ < '• 

D-6100 Darmstadt ' 

Federal Republic of Germany 
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THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


George, the automatic pilot, 
is biding his time 



0 Wi l l SO\\T\<. 



E lectronic systems already exist that 
in theory can automatically control 
the flow of traffic on trunk roads. 

Volkswagen research staff presented 
one such system at this year’s Hanover 
Fair. 

Devised ns part of the Prometheus 
project, a joint research venture by Euro- 
pean motor manufacturers, it stands nn 
chance of being pm into practice for at 
least 2(1 yenrs. 

But another variation on the automatic 
car, a vehicle steered without human as- 
sistance, has already undergone road tri- 
als, und it whs designed and built in Ger- 
many. 

It is :i bright summer’s day in Dingolf- 
ing, Bavaria, and there is virtually no 
traffic on the Munich mitobnliu as it runs 
through the countryside. 

Suddenly n white Mercedes truck 
zooms in from the direction of Munich, 
travelling at full speed along the straight, 
slowing down on the bends and grinding 
to a halt just before the end of the road 
(which is still under construction and not 
yet in use by regular traffic). 

The driver's seal is empty. So who was 
at the wheel? A computer, as it were. The 
truck is the world's fastest unmanned car 
..havingck'cked oi.kpli ••"mpli 

It is the brainchild of die department 
ol >\sicins dynamics and flight mechanics 
at the Bundeswehr University in Neubi- 
berg. near Munich. 

It set up its world record on 1 2 August 
1987, haring more than once at top 
speed along the 20km ( 1 2-mile) test run. 

To look at. it is no different from any 
other small truck of its kind. But inside it 
is fitted out with a veritable electronic la- 
boratory. 

It consists of two computers (a stand- 
ard IBM AT and a specially devised un- 
it). Between them they process pictures 
taken by twin video cameras on a rotating 
platform attached to the dashboard. 

The computers evaluate this informa- 
tion and work the accelerator, brakes and 
steering accordingly. 

Hacked as a road safety project by the 
Federal Research Ministry in Bonn, the 
Neubiberg computer car is said by Ernst 
Dickmanns and Volker Graefe, the Mu- 
nich professors in charge of the experi- 
ment, to be the most advanced system of 
its kind in the world. 

America tf a-? 

vel faster than about 20kph (12mph). 

The Neubiberg project group dcpnrted 
from conventional approaches to un- 
manned motoring. 

'The video film relays an enormous 
quantity of photographic data," the two 
professors say, “whereas we arc only in- 
terested In two factors, acceleration and 
steering, to handle the cor." 

That poses the basic problem of re- 
ducing the sheer volume of data and fil- 
tering out the essential information on 
which to base an accurate interpretation 
of the traffic situation. 

The Bundeswehr University research 
group opted for aprngmatic approach. 
How, they wondered, did the human 
driver set about the task? 1 ■ ■ ■ 

Motorists concentrate on specific de- 
tails, such as the kerb, bends and other 


vehicles. That led to the definition of 
whnt is described us the dynamic view of 
vision. 

What it amounts to is tlmt only certain 
sections of the photographs relayed by 
the video cameras arc analysed. 

They arc compared with a “universal 
model" stored in the computer’s elec- 
tronic brain and conclusions reached on 
the basis of which steering and accelera- 
tion are controlled. 

Like n real live motorist, the computer 
concentrates on the roadside and on 
keeping the vehicle in lane. 

A wide-angle lens camera keeps a 
photographic eye nn the mad immediate- 
ly ahead lor this purpose, while a second 
camera with a zoom lens cheeks more 
distant objects. 

Their photos arc relayed to a real-time 
phoioproccssing system. About a dozen 
processors work in parallel, each handl- 
ing a specific section »»f the picture. 

Contrasts are identified ami edges 
(such as the kerb or roadside) sought — 
and compared with previous information 
and analyses. 

These data are also compared with the 
computer's i mcrnnl “model.” 

These are self-evident transactions 
from the motorist's point of view. We all 
look at i he road uhcad with an eye for 
sudden deferences from the road that 
weni before it. 

The computer uses these analyses as a 
Kims Im O', insminii.n- on Imw 1" h. in- 
die die cm. 

The Munich project is still in its early 
days. Unmanned driving along roads 
with obstacles is now being simulated. 

This summer the truck is scheduled to 
run in iraffic along a test track closed in 
normal traffic. 

As on most test runs so far, a driver 
will in fact be at the ready to intervene 
and handle the controls in the event of 
what is termed a “critical situation.” 

The initial purpose of the computer 
project is to provide an electronic co- 
driver who will sound the alarm when a 
dangerous situation arises. 

It may later develop into an electronic 
autopilot for use on autobahns — an au- 
topilot such as is used by commercial air- 
liners. 

The motorist will drive to the auto- 

Contlnued on page 16 



A portrait of George. Mercedes automated truck with mounted video came- 
ras. (I’lwui: < 'll ip dll'. f 

Lots of technical safety aids 
— and accidents as well 


L ast year a conventionally built tank- 
er ran out of control down an in- 
cline. crashed, exploded and killed 
several people. 

Two yeuis before, tile prototype of a 
truck with sophisticated vilely lealured 
had been unveiled. It had been built by 
three linns in n joint venture sponsored 
by the Bonn government. 

These two facts emphasise the gap 
between wliui is k-i.hmc.ilh feasible and 
v.tuii icalh Uappuis. 

The prototype had many safety fea- 
tures such ax four separate braking sys- 
tems: the pedal brake, the hand brake, 
an engine brake and a fourth system 
known as a retarder. 

The retarder consists of bucket- 
wheels that run through an oil bath, eat- 
ing up energy. The retarder keeps the 
conventional pedal brake cool on down- 
hill sections — and ready for action. 

The fatal crash might not have hap- 
pened if the tanker had had a retarder. 

The prototype also has both an anti- 
blocking system (ABS) and an anti-skid 
regulator (ASR). 

These tell a computer as soon as one 
or more wheels start to spin. Pressure 
on the accelerator automatically eases 
until all wheels are turning normally. 
ASR, known as ASC by BMW and 



This truck 1 , a Joint projeot by three makers, has a variety of ehfety featura 

‘(Photo: dpa)' 


It ooete 600,000 marks. 


ETC by Volvo, prevents skidding when 
ears arc started cm :i slippery u*:ul. Ii al- 
so improves si ability and reduces the 
risk of skidding en route. 

Other features sound more inndcsi >ci 
can also be lite-savers "I hey include mu - 
rors in which drivers n| articulated trucks 
can look round eomeis.as it were. 

I here i> also a rcar-nti mined camera 
dial relays pictures u| pnssible nhsi.ick' 
in .i nvnnioi screen in the dii' er's cab. 

LuaI but iK>l least, there me plastic «>i 
sheet -metal lateral bumpers ili.n ab\i*ih 
much of the impact ot a side-mi crash. 

These fenders perkum a number «>| 
useful tasks: 

• Pedestrians or cyclists are pushed 
aside in an accident rather than run over 
by the truck. 

■ Water sprayed from a wet road is re- 
tained. markedly improving visibility 
for overtaking and oncoming vehicles. 

• The noise level of the truck is re- 
duced by two decibels. 

• Fuel consumption is cut by 10 per 
cent and more, which means that the 
extra cost is recouped in a year's normal 
motoring (say 150,000km). 

That brings us to the crux of the matter. 
Is extra safety worth the extra expense? In 
moral terms there can be no doubt that it 
is, but road hauliers are bound to think 
more in terms of marks and pfennigs. 

They stand to lose little when a well- 
insured truck runs into a roadside ditch. 
As for the occasional child killed in traf- 
fic, that is just tough luck and doesn't 
actually affect costs. 

A mere 17 percent of liew trucks are 
ordered with ABS systems, and even 
Daimler-Benz, the world’s largest com- 
mercial vehicle manufacturer, is at. a 
loss! how to boost this percentage. 

As was the case with seat belts, legis- 
lation seems to be the only answer. 

Legislation has been drafted in Bonn, 
and providing the Eurocrats In Brussels 
pose ho problems anti-blocking systems 
could be ntahdatory for commercial ve- 
hicles in a year or two. 

The transition will prpbably be grad- 
ual, with an itiitinl statutory requirement 
fbi* t nicks that carry dangerous goods'— 
and, ofcodrse, only for hew vehicles. 

'■ But we arc used to slow vehicles in 
the'crnw|erlaii|el 1 . 

Bchul- Wiifricfi'Kieflfer 1 
: ; (Deutsche t Allgimelnes SonntegsbJaU, 

Hamburg, 8 May 1988) 
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MUSIC 


The contradictions of an unloved genius 
— who was the real Richard Wagner? 



■- •* 

T he Dresden police issued n warrant 
for the arrest of Richnrd Wugner, 
the Royal Saxon Kapellmeister, on 16 
May 1849. 

ffe was described as between 37 and 
38, of medium height, with brown hair 
and wearing spectacles. 

He was involved in the abortive in- 
surrection against the Saxon govern- 
ment that was only put down by the ar- 
rival of Prussian troops. 

This all happened 139 years ago. Hut 
this year there is another reason for 
celebration among Wagnerian*. He wns 
born 1 75 years ago on 22 May 1813, ut 
daybreak, on the second floor of a four- 
storey house on the .street Am liiihl in 
Leipzig — the original house wns pulled 
down hi 1886. 

There is much activity in Hayreuth to 
celebrate this anniversary of the com- 
poser's birth. A new production of I he 
Ring nf the Nihehtwi is to he staged and 
ail eerie picture exhibition is to go on 
tour. 

Hie exhibition ’ Degenerate Music." 
that die Nazis produced in Dtivscldorf 
ill 1938 to indoctrinate the Germans, 
has been reproduced, but this time with 
comment. 

At the beginning of the exhibition 
there is a board with the heading: “Spir- 
itual Forerunners There is then a quo- 
tation from an article by Wagner which 
appeared in two parts in September 
1850 under the headline: “Music and 
the Jews.” 

He wrote of Felix Mendelssohn-Bur- 
tholdy: “Everything that serves in the 
examination of our antipathy against all 
things Jewish, every contradiction in the 
Jewish character in itself and against us, 
the inabilities of this character, standing 
beyond our world but nevertheless fre- 
quenting it with us, rises up to a com- 
pletely tragic conflict in the nature, the 
life, the art of Felix Mcndelssohn-Bar- 
ihotdy who died so young.*' 

Are these the words of a social revo- 
lutionary who is at the same time anti- 
scmiiic? 

Richard Wagner's music reveals him 
to be one of our most gifted artists, 
hand-picked to make our existence 
more bearable with art. 

Bill nevertheless on Wagner’s birth- 
day we pay honour to a man it is not 
easy to honour. In music Wagner is a 
ni lie h- unloved genius. 

His musical invention lends iis to. the 
pinnacle of originality that man is cap- 
aide of. But for more limn a hundred 
years producers have tampered with the 
conic ills of his musical dramas. 

Many conductors would prefer to 
dispense with the significance of the ex- 
traordinary message of his music be- 
cause mi much in it seems in them quits-, 
tioiiublc. They lake the view that this; 
harms the impression of the music. 

Lillie is Miid about Wagner's life. Uix 
deeds show us too clearly uf what a man 
can be capable apart / nun Ills vocation. 

From the very outset his. character 
was full of contradictions. He was 
among other things a philosopher of 
world redemption and unti-scmitic, n 
revolutionary and a .salaried employee 


of the Bavarian King Ludwig II — whom 
he allowed to pay for .in Hite music fes- 
tival. 

The choruses from Ttmnhuuser nnd 
Lohengrin have penetrated into the con- 
sciousness of a socially-widc audience, 
but Wagner the man has never reached 
the souls of the many through his works. 

It is cusy to weave affectionate le- 
gends around Mozart. Beethoven in his 
solitariness fills us with wonder. We 
even think of ourselves closer to Buch 
than to Wngner, nnd Hnch was horn 128 
years before Wngner. 

Wagner the man is far from us. Or the 
other way round: we recognise our own 
ami others' weaknesses in him. i ie can- 
not be :iii idol for us. Rather we look 
away from him. 

Wagner's music has conquered the 
world. It then seems appropriate to ask 
on the 175th anniversary of his birth 
who was the man behind the 39 works 
lie gave us, or more particularly the 14 
music dramas lie wrote. 

In our dealings with other composers 
we know that their lives are a key to 
their art. 

The great barrier to undent! muling 
Wagner the man is his strong anti-semi i- 
ism. Increasingly lie regarded the Jews 
as guilty of nil the misery in the world. 
He also made them responsible fur the 
messes he got into himself. 

The “master," and he insisted on be- 
ing so called, lived the high life which he 
paid for with credit, in his youth in 
Magdeburg he hud hud to “go to the 
damned Jewish vermin” for money. 

His hate later in life recalls what ac- 
cording to Hitler the Germans had to 
worry about. 

Many composers were mix-used by 
the Nazi cultural authorities. We have 
only to think of Anton Bruckner, whose 
music was so extensively misused ail of 
a sudden as so prato-Gcrmnnic that his 
symphonies can only now be performed 
sporadically in the musical city of 
Prague. 

Twisted culture 


In Israel no-one wants to be re- 
minded of a time, when the German 
“master race” clothed its unjust system 
wiih a twisted culture. 

Zuhin Mehta came to grief a few 
years ugo when he tried to give the pre- 
lude to Wagner's Meisiersinger after a 
concert by die Israel Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. There was chaos in the concert 
hall. 

Unlike the ease of the respectable 
Bruckner it is difficult to denounce the 
Nazis* treatment of the works of Ri- 
chard Wagner. 

But Wagner cannot he held responsi- 
ble for die activities of his daughter-in- 
law, Winifried Wagner; who, after the 
Kapp Putsch sent manuscript paper to a 
certain Herr Adolf Hitler on which he 
could write his major opus Mein Kumpf 
in 1923. 

Wagner can he better regarded us a 
forerunner in his own writings und pro- 
nouncements. The Nazis did not have to 
falsify anything here. 

The finnl sentence in Music and the 
Jews reads like u .spiritual anticipation 
of Hitler's Final Solution. Wugner 
wrote:.." But consider, (hut your salva- 


tion from the burden of the curse can 
only be achieved by the salvation of 
Ahasucrus, the Wandering Jew” 

Wugner partly went along with the ra- 
cial theories of the obscure French wri- 
ter and diplomat Joseph Arthur Comte 
de Gobincau (1816-1882), who held 
that the Germanic race was superior to 
others. Wagner did admit there were 
“exceptions,” however. 

Nevertheless he wrote to his wife Co- 
simn in 1881 at the age of 68, two years 
before his death, commenting wickedly 
on the fire at the liofthenter in Vienna 
that all Jews should be incinerated to- 
gether in u performance of Lessing's 
Nathan the Wise. 

. His contempt for Jews, dint grew into 
hale, was a character trait of a kind that 
cannot be noted in what we know nboul 
other great artists. 

Wugner's adherence to Gobincau, of 
ail people, who wrote about the import- 
ance of origins, appears in n special light 
when one considers that Wagner made 
considerable efforts right to the end of 
his life to find out wlm was his father. 

Was his lather Carl Friedrich Wil- 
helm Wagner, a lawyer and Pollzeiaktu- 
i tr, (police clerk) and amateur actor, or 
was the father of Johanna Wagners 
ninth child the poet nnd painter Ludwig 
Geyer, whose main work was "The Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents,” with its basic 
idea, “The Jews arc guilty of every- 
thing." 

Eleven months after the death of la- 
wyer Wugner Johanna married the co- 
lourful Ludwig Geyer. 

Wngner alone of Johanna's nine 
children was given the name of his new 
father. 

Wagner later admitted to Friedrich 
Nietzsche that he believed he was Gey- 
cr's son. 

Wagner's distorted view of mankind 
was expressed in his anti-Semitism. 
When a person looks upon people as 
first and second class it does not take 
long to apply one's own standards to the 
rest of the world. 

We first meet Wagner the revolution- 
ary in 1830 us an indifferent student 
who joined insurgent students. The ad- 
mired elite, the students, would kick up 
a fuss and turn the world on its end. 

Ludwig Marcuse poked fun at the 
young composer who gave the impres- 
sion of himself or being a “pseudo-revo- 
lutionary" in his biography of Wagner 
that uppeured in 1 953. 

Ail Wngner did smacked of theatre, 
only the music was lacking andathen* 
t lie re would he an opera. 

In the second revolution we see a dif- 
ferent Wagner, an artist who had made n 
handsome enrer in his own country. He 
had been for two years in Paris (fleeing 
from his creditors) but he had no suc- 
cess there. The French ignored him 
when they should have loaded him with 
praise. 

Fruitlessly he wrote to Giacomo 
Meyerbeer, who was Jewish; “1 hope for 
no other salvation than from you. My 
sense of gratitude, that 1 feel for you, my 
magnanimous protector, is illimitable. 1 
; will be a true, honest slave, for I confess 
.openly that I hove a slave's nature For 
this reason buy me, Sir. You are not 
making on unworthy purchase. 1 ' • . 1 ' 

This ohsequipus style puts Wagner 
the tactician, the Inter commandcr.of bis- 
own affairs, to .shame, , . 



Many things, but not an idol . . . 
Richard Wagner. (Photo: iiiiiorioj 

Wngner the Saxon had his own recipe 
ready for the second revolution. He had 
become fnmous for liienzi, Hollander 
and Tannhiiuser with their revolution- 
ary musical sound. 

But he was unloved. He was a pike in 
his own carp pool and dreamed of a .so- 
cial system in which all men were equal 
— but the artist should be more equal 
than the others. 

His most revolutionary proposal was 
the nholition of theatre criticism in 
Dresden. 

In 1849 lie took part in the Dresden 
Revolution, distributed pamphlets ami 
sounded bells. His retreat into persuiul- 
ing the rebels to accept n constitutional 
monarchy gained him nothing. 

Wngner with a warrant out for his ar- 
rest went into exile in Switzerland. 

The consequence wns that Wagner 
made an awkwnrd chance. He did not 
deal with the problems of his times. He 
was consistent at least and became a 
hired employee of the "fairy-tale king” 
Ludwig II of Bavaria. 

He did indeed ponder at the beginn- 
ing on making his festival week, so often 
dreamed about, into an event for all the 
people, but it ended in the first Bayr- 
euth Festival being a festival for the 
privileged few. 

Musical ladies in high society and 
some gentlemen among the top 10,000 
regarded it as a good thing to be seen at 
the festival in Bayreuth, while people 
who loved music truly but who were not 
so well-off could not go to the festival at 
all or rarely; 

He was certainly no social revolution* 
ary, despite all his efforts to paint him- 
self to that effect in his autobiography- 
He did not see the world in revolution- 
ary terms. 

His dealings with his friends and fans 
astonishes us today. Franz Liszt paved 
the way for Wagner the pseudo-revoiu- 
, t ionary to return from exile and .Liszt, 
put on his works. 

In return Wagner never brought him-: 
self to put on any works toy Liszt in 
Bayreuth, which appeared to promoters 
ns too long and too unwieldy in form. ; 

Wagner the ego-centric could have 
promised Anton, Bruckner perform- 
ances in Bayreuth, some day. becnuse ; 
Wagner was never surei of whether he 
might not one day need, Bruckner who 
had been ostracised by Brahms. 

Brack per was too simpje a human ben 
ipg to comprehend Wegner's calculi:, 
ations. - . . . . -.'.d 

The factors that made iWagner anxj^i 
ious, could have been hjs strengths. Wow i 
often has one. asked why, these poor dep r; :.. 
vils, geniuses, make, us happy from thelfjt 
deepest unhappiness. Richard .Wagnpfy 
was ap artist iwho from the very, beginn* 
Continued on page 12 • ... rk 
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A snail-shell surprise, but 
not an unearthly vision 


The new Science Centre in Berlin, de- 
signed by British architect James Stirl- 
ing, Is a building In which established 
tenets, causal connections and rational 
systems appear as a matter of principle 
to have been turned upside down, just 
as the logic of geometrical distribution 
of space seems to have been abandoned. 

I t would naturally be somewhat nb- 
surd (o accuse Stirling of having 
based his design for the Berlin Science 
Centre on the film set of Umberto Eco's 
Name of the Rose. 

It would be equally unfair (o accuse 
him of poking fun at the social sciences, 
which are to be housed in this unusual 
complex. 

Yet the juxtaposition of this strange 
design and phenomena such as the re- 
valuation of the Middle Ages, the reviv- 
al of interest in meditation, introspec- 
tion nnd privacy and the joit that has 
been given to blind belief in the omni- 
potence nnd salutary role of science 
cannot be sheer coincidence. 

Contemporaneity with all these cultu- 
ral currents makes the latest work by 
"Big Jim'* n substantial, "topical" and al- 
most “political" statement on architec- 
ture's behalf. 

it hardly matters whether the new 
look is easy on the eye or provocative, 
attractive or ugly, flattering or ungainly. 
When Stirling was awarded the c«»n- 
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tract in 1980, beating four competitors 
to the mark, four features of his design 
were felt to be particularly interesting. 

They were aspects that went over nnd 
above the self-evident requirements of 
functionality, economy and quality in a 
research facility that was to be of na- 
tionwide importance. 

They were: 

• the resumption of a dispute with his- 
tory: 

• the salvaging of a distinguished old 
Wiihclmiuinn building; 

• urban renewal in a sector where it 
wns particularly badly needed; 

• and n communicative link between 
research facilities previously scattered 
all over the city. 

Yet how unexpected and how very 
much his own Stirling's interpretation of 
these four features has proved! 

On first considering the ground plan 
of the design as submitted some com- 
mentators referred to a “comeback of 
history.” They may now have to eat their 
words. 

The architectural gap between Fali- 
ronkamp's Shell House and Mies van 
dcr Rohe’s Nationolgalerie has not been 
bridged in a conciliatory manner; the 
many facets of what is yet another soli- 
taire make the gap even more striking. 

What is more, communication dashes 
with the new introversion to which the 
Science Centre building testifies: an ar- 
chitectural approach reflecting the her- 
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Causala disconnected . . . Stirling's Berlin qolonoe centre. 
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mctic character of n monastery rather 
than the openness of a university cam- 
pus. 

How do these impressions come 
about? For one, Stirling turns our cus- 
tomary views and expectations topsy- 
turvy. 

The old building and the new in no 
way harmonise with or complement 
each other. They almost seem to dispa- 
rage each other, as it were. 

The old building is a torso with bare 
brick walls that stands for the break 
with the past, the striking new building 
behind it is painted in stripes, has re- 
cessed windows and seems somehow 
naked in two-tone pastel pink and blue. 

This interface might be taken to con- 
stitute an illusion, or perhaps a mishap 
in the architect’s concept, but we are 
much likelier to have been deliberately 
involved in a puzzle. 

It includes staircases that lead no- 
where, a pompous pergola ending at a 
side-door, bright yellow mushroom- 
shaped columns with boldly projecting 
capitals that partly support the building 
and partly support thin nir. 

Established tenets, causal connec- 
tions and rational systems seem to have 
been turned upside down in this build- 
ing as a consistent principle. 

Nothing is unswerving, nothing is de- 
pendable, nothing is everlasting and the 
only one of its kind — or so the lesson to 
be learnt from this centre of academic 
scholarship would appear to be. 

Stirling's design irritatingly combines 
historical features such os the Greek 
sloa, the amphitheatre of the Ancient 
World, the medineval cathedral, the 
Romanesque citadel, the Italian campa- 
nile. 

""He dissects' them by rearrangement, 
alienates them to the point of non-re- 
cognition and fills them with new con- 
tents, 

The pattern is repeated with the old 
building, a veteran of the late- 19th cen- 
tury Wiihelminian style and. era. Instead 
of a comeback of history what we are 
shown is the undermining of its author* 

Uy, • • • ' : • •' 

The features to which we are actus* 
tomed are shown to be transient and 
ephemeral, with thb “church" housing 
the canteen arid { the "presbytery* the 
caretaker;- • •* .;vl . 

> The 'eOnce pttof science undergoes a 
similar change 1 ,’ SVith short* and Straight 
access' beihg ' strapped t :i as 1 are direct 
routes^ calculable ^circumstances ’jdih'd- 

the strlotlogicpMebm^trlcaltoilqou'jl)^ 


Historical outlines us here juxtaposed 
lead to curved nnd crooked corridors, 
all angular nnd nppenring to make acad- 
emic procedures nnd approaches to 
knowledge more puzzling and more 
coin plica led. 

Learning, ns extroverted, cosmopoli- 
tan, objective scholarship, here retreats 
behind deep-set window recesses. 

The light' -splashed, open reading 
room is contracted into a tower of 
books which, like Eco's labyrinth, 
seems to seclude its secrets rut her than 
to outpour them to visitors. 

What does Stirling gam by ibis reval- 
uation of values? He succeeds in som- 
ething the modern movement never ac- 
complished (nnd has never warned iu 
accomplish). 

He has made mincemeat of objective 
necessities, of economic logic, of bu- 
reaucratic rationality, of hard-and-fast 
social standards. 

He has also successfully defended, 
despite the many economies forced up- 
on the project, the green inner court- 
yard. 

Not for one fissure does this inner 
world open out onto the world outside. 
It can only be reached via the individual 
departments, and in each instance via an 
interlinking loggia. 

These open hallways consist of oddly 
arranged supports that are claimed to 
“sing" in the rain, of glass roofs, impos- 
ing stone pillars and what at times is a 
painted ceiling. 

They are simply fragments of new- 
fashioned cloisters. 

Science is here portrayed as a reap- 
praisal of the within, a contemplative 
discipline, a process of ever-deeper 
thought, of concentration and return to 
(he sources. ' 

This might be considered the message 
of this unprecedented building. The ex- 
perimental, analytical approach is once 
more accompanied by concentration 
and meditative permeation. 

■ Stirling twice' uses it Gothic, or point- 1 
ed arch in this inner courtyard, which 
ntay bfe taken as a' pointer to the proc- 
lamation of q new mediaeval era. 1 r 
So 'Might the impression of I hick' watis 
that 'ii conveyed throughout, making in- 
dividual rooms seem more like monastic 

TKe fac tory tlikd appearing o f mod- 
ern unlv*ftiiti04 is h^re; replaced by trie 
snail- shelllbdlc.Tt may com*' a* a aiir- 
T&jfc ^uj^js.far.from wi.uiiepHMy.yi- 

■ - - • Dankwart Gnratzsch •• 
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■ THE ENVIRONMENT 

The Chernobyl game: chill 
wind on a sunny day 


ftxmHnrierRundxchau 


M ore ihun L.fMJO firemen, ambul- 
ance Muff, radiation experts, 
doctors and civil defence officials took 
part in a simulated accident at a nuc- 
lear power plant. 

An emergency clinic was set up in a 
school nnd a football stadium was used 
as a centre in test cooperation between 
authorities responsible for measuring 
radioactivity in the atmosphere, soil, 
water and plants. 

The power station was lliblis, north 
of Ludwigshufcit and Mannheim on the 
Rhine. It is an open secret that the con- 
crete shield of A block is not strong 
enough to withstand a direct hit if an 
uircraft crashed on to it. This fact 
added some piquancy: in recent 
months there have been several air 
crashes close to nuclear power 
.stations. 

Not only that. A week before (lie ex- 
ercise, a switchgear fire broke out. 
l uckily it was outside the machine and 
reactor building, but it temporarily put 
I! block out of action. 

There arc limits to what can he si- 
mulated. A civil-dcfcncc official said: 
"On paper, buses are available. But 
how. in practice, arc you going to pers- 
uade anyone to drive into the fallout 
/one to evacuate people?" 

On the day of the exercise, shoppers 
were out in force in the pedestrian pre- 
cinct of nearby Heppenheim. Most 
were unaware of what was happening 
just round the comer in the local-gov- 
ernment offices where district commis- 
sioner Dietrich Kassmnnn and a group 
of radiation protection experts were 
running the emergency control centre. 

Radioactive fallout was assumed to 
have been high. The question was 
whether or not to evacuate several 
thousand people. 

People in the streets of Heppenheim 
or Biblis may have noticed a police 
helicopter taking off from the pitch at 
Heppenheim soccer stadium. 

[is simulated task was to rush sam- 
ples of radioactive soil and air to 
Darmstadt for laboratory analysis. 

When the fire that pul B Block out of 
action broke out, the turbines and 
reactor were immediately switched off 
and the four emergency die set genera- 
tors switched on to maintain the power 
supply to the reactor core ami ensure 
that it didn't overheat. 

It is an open secret that the concrete 
shield of A Block would not withstand 
u direct hit if a plane were to crash into 
it. Important safety facilities outside 
the concrete shell arc even more vul- 
nerable. , 

As power station manager bred Mui- 
cr told u group of visitors; "| would 
certainly prefer there to he no over- 
flight* here or in the immediate vieiu- 
ity.” 

This year's .simulated accident was 
based on the assumption rhut after a 
shutdown only one of the Tour diesel 
generators worked — and it loo broke 
down after u while. 

The exercise assumed that a lurgc 
amount of radioactivity was released 
within the reactor building in the acci- 


dent. with some of it finding it* way in- 
to the atmosphere. 

People suffered from radiouctivc 
contain inn tie n mid needed treatment 
in an emergency clinic. 

Hclgc .Schicr, of the Hesse Ministry 
of Environmental Affairs, say this sc- 
q lie nee of events roughly corresponds 
to what happened in Harrisburg a few 
years ago. It is still considered most 
unlikely to recur — despite Chernobyl. 

The Ministry says: “As far as can be 
humanly judged, nuclear power 
stations in the Federal Republic of 
Germany must he considered to he ns 
safe sis they can reasonably he expect- 
ed to be. 

"Yet despite this degree of safety a 
residual risk can never be entirely 
ruled out." 

Preparation*' must thus he made for 
eventualities that go beyond the brink 
of what might reasonably be expected 
to happen. 

On the outskirts of Heppenheim ci- 
vil defence workers set up nn emergen- 
cy clinic* in a school, with roughly KM) 
volunteers undergoing .simulated de- 
contamination treatment. 

Another part of the exercise was 
cooperation between the various agen- 
cies entrusted with measuring atmos- 
pheric. soil, water and plant contami- 
nation in such circumstances. 

The measuring unit set up in busi- 
ness at the Incal soccer stadium, where 
aides converged with samples taken nr 
nearly 150 sites and sealed in plastic. 

In a genuine emergency these sam- 
ples would be flown to Darmstadt and 
the laboratories of the Hesse environ- 
mental research establishment for un- 


Contlnuad from page 10 

ing knew what he wanted. As a boy he 
saw Carl Maria von Weber in the Ge- 
wandhuus in Leipzig and swore to him- 
self that he would one day command an 
orchestra in the same way. 

The fact that he was a dictator cannot 
be explained by his surroundings. Other 
artists were less unscrupulous. 

Wagner's arrogance was all-encom- 
passing so that one is filled with aston- 
ishment at the way this man pursued his 
goals with such insolence. lie tolerated 
no-one else near the altar erected to 
him. He humiliated people when he en- 
countered them. 

Wagner's unrestrained use of people 
did not stop ut women, of course, who 
from the beginning were under ihc spell 
of his music. 

Music critics see in his heroines, 
Irene. .Scuta, Elisabeth, Elsa, Isolde and 
so on, women in the role of redeemers, 
but they arc born to redeem the muster- 
fiintc. * 

Outside the artistic world of his dra- 
mas there were two categories of wom- 
en: there was the woman who could heal 
all the .sufferings or a shrewd man and 
then the woman who was prepared to 
give him whul was his due -- money to 
finance his self-portrayal. 

Marcuse wrote in his biography: 
"Money from women was not tainted, as 
opposed to money from the Jews." 

In Cosinia Richard Wagner found a 
third category of woman he wus un- 
aware existed. For *19 years after his 
death Cosimn was the greatest splcs- 



I’ve got more beoquerels than you . . . accident simulation at Blblle nuclear 
power plant. (phm.>: dpa) 


alysis. A further aim of the proceed- 
ings was to test emergency communic- 
ations between the Lander and to si- 
mulate decision-making at the emerg- 
ency scat of government. 

When, for instance, were iodine tnb- 
lets to be issued, how many and to 
whom? On what basis might the deci- 
sion to evacuate entire areas be taken? 

There was no question of simulating 
a full-scale evacuation. That, the ex- 
perts agreed, would be psychologically 
irresponsible. 

Besides, the scenario merely envi- 
saged heavy fallout in the immediate 
vicinity. No attention was paid io con- 
tamination outside the 25km disaster 
relief zone. 

As for decontaminating roads and 
buildings, which would be equally in- 


dispensable in reality, “that would take 
years," as one participant put it. So it 
too was disregarded. 

The public were, however, envi- 
saged as being panic-stricken. About 
half the residents were expected to try 
and make their getaway hy ear. 

So (lie police were required to im- 
pose heavy restrictions on traffic. 

Herr Kassmnnn admitted afterwards 
that not everything had gone according 
to plan. Shortcomings in the relaying 
of information had been the most seri- 
ous problem. 

He now feels disaster relief manage- 
ment needs reorganising. In the event 
of such serious incidents disiiiet offi- 
cials are overtaxed, he feels. 

Decisions ought to be reached at re- 

gional level. .. , 

Stephan Dor nee ke 

(Frankfurter Rundschau. 25 April IVKK) 


woman of his music ihnt the music busi- 
ness has ever known. 

Wagner's unadorned judgment on 
women was: “Woman obtains her full in- 
dividuality only in devotion." 

Many women have a place in musical 
history, thanks to Wagner's prepared- 
ness to use women: Minna Wagner, Jes- 
sie Luussoi, Julie Ritter. Mathilde Wes- 
endonk and many others. 

Wagner borrowed money from their 
husbands. They took offence that their 
wives mistook Wagner's sense for busi- 
ness as a readiness for a love affair and 
that when they opened their purses for 
him they also opened their hearts. 

Only Otto Wesendonk closed his 
eyes and was prepared to visit Italy with 
Wagner. 

Only Hans von Biiinw cut a tragic but 
good figure. Wagner look his wife Cosi- 
lnu away from him. Wagner wus uncon- 
cerned about the Bulow children and 
soon found u replacement Tor Billow the 
conductor in Hermann I.evi, who was 
Jewish. 

Agnin Marcuse: “The image of the ra- 
diant troubadour, w ho would heal a sick 
world, dissolves and changes in the dis- 
gusting caricature of a cunning philan- 
derer." 

Marcuse complains about Wagner a 
lot. He draws attention to aspects of 
Wagner that other biographers have not 
mentioned. But none come to a conclu- 
sion without speaking of the "Wagner 
Case." 

I hc argument is that would we not 
rather remember Wagner the musician 
who was born in Leipzig 175 years ago, 


the composer of Tristan, whose har- 
monics made the music of the 20th cen- 
tury possible; the composer of the Aleis- 
tersinger, a happy attempt at an intro- 
spective German comedy; the composer 
of Parsifal, this summit of outrageous- 
ness, a private philosophy as a replace- 
ment for a worn-out Christian ethic, but 
musically a legacy of the highest order. 

Marcuse came to this conclusion 35 
years ago: -4 

"In the year 1930, in which Wagner's 
widow died, a rare generation arose.lt 
smiled fantastically like Rienzi, was clad 
radiantly like Lohengrin, strutted about 
like the young, cheeky Siegfried, tussled 
with its fellow citizens like Hans Sachs 
and bore on festive occasions a display ' 
of holiness like Persifal personified. | 
One was taking revenge for the dead ( 
master on the dead (Jewish) Meyerbeer.. - 
"And Nuremberg was, ns Wagner had 
recommended, the festival capital of the 
Holy Empire. The German spirit only 
needed 50 years after his death to cover 
the small stretch from Bayreuth to Nu- ■ 
remberg. The secret emperor emerged 
from his tomb. 

“He saw a people who were better in- 
formed and who had more understand- 
ing, as Cosimn had ordained. Cosima 
was dead. Siegfried was dead,. Isolds . 
was dead. Eva, the youngest, was still 
living. •' ,■ 

"She announced to the Germans their 
saviour sent from God, Ludwig’s and . 
Wilhelm’s legacy, Lohengrin the Thirdi ' 
that is Adolf Hitler.” : ■ 

Michael Vogt ■ 

(All gem cine Zpiiung, Mains, 14 May 1 . 1 388) 
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A ustrian sexologist Ernest Borneman 
says sexual research seems, in the 
age of AIDS, of a general weariness with 
, sex and a new kind of prudishness, to 
have become meaningless and superflu- 
ous. like efforts to improve the Zeppelin. 

He covers the open spaces in his old 
farmhouse home in Linz with surprising 
ngility. The sturdy house is square and 
like all square farmhouses is partly a 
fortress, partly a monastery. 

Borneman is the author of a dozen or 
so books on sexual research. It is hard 
to imagine him as a valiant Carthusian 
in retirement. One imagines him rather 
blissfully splashing around in the warm 
pools of sensuality. 

But he is no longer doing that. He still 
wears his white hair combed back, ns 
was to be expected. His eyes still look 
frequently ns if they are unseeing. 

He admits that he is embittered, irri- 
tated, disappointed. So much so that he 
has given up everything that concerned 
his discipline, the chairmanships of the 
German and Austrian socitics for sexual 
research as well as his post ns lecturer at 
Salzburg University. 

He only struggles with the manuscript 
k of Der Zukunft tier Liehe, because he 
lms had nn advance and is a responsible 
man. and having nothing to do in his 
large, empty house, distant from all 
company, he would be still more de- 
pressed than lie is after the death of his 
wife without it. 

He once wrote fluently, filling pages 
without the assistance of n secretary. Now 
he has to wrestle with every .sentence. 

Only when he speaks of his youth in 
protected surroundings in Berlin do his 
eyes light up. 

That is understandable. His youth 
was perfect for a man who was to be- 
come successful in sexual research. 


BEHAVIOUR 


The end of the game in 
the Garden of Lust 


He was constantly surrounded by 
gentle, friendly, warm-hearted women. 
When he was sick or sad his mother, who 
owned a small children's clothes shop, sat 
by him all night long holding his hand. 

The loss of his virginity on his 15th 
birthday wqs also perfectly arranged. 
Three girls from a school for manneq- 
uins and two male friends were called in 
while the parents kept discreetly in the 
background. 

His luck with women remained. His 
wife Eva, a French translator, watched 
over his “extensive sexual life” for 53 
years well aware tlmt a sexual research- 
er cannot learn everything from hooks, 
but must diligently do field work. 

Only after her death did he realise 
how warmly and sclf-sncrificingly she 
had looked-aficr his home-life from 
which he flew out into (he world to get 
things done. 

There was a note of resentment in his 
voice when he spoke of her. He said: 
"She gave me a sense of security. My 
confidence in inysclf died with her.” 

Borneman, who has always been pro- 
women, is p uz /.led hy the embittered 
enmity he has aroused among feminists. 

He has nothing to reproach himself 
about. He has been a Marxist for the 
past 60 years. He always helped with the 
housework and the education of his son. 
He always sought out women's company 
and avoided male society with its self- 
destruct ive authoritarianism. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in see-ai-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They Include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

TVie3td';n|ftIVMi)8|^W1T Mr lvA0pl!MyiH|Tti^*^e i aini arrfinValu|lble both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Husic facts and figures for every country in Ihc world form a preface to Ihc 
lahlcs. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
populuiion, trade und transport. 

Ihc guides arc handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensnble for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

l : 0 ur volumes arc available: 1 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.H0; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80: 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.81); 
tu rope/ USSR. 240 pp.. DM 24.80 1 



Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


He was never aggressive towards wom- 
en. He always waited until they "gave him 
u sign." He said: "Unlike the feminists I 
find it fluttering to be regarded ns a sex ob- 
ject by a worthy partner." 

For 40 years he worked on and re- 
worked Das Patriarchal, his book that 
he had hoped generously to press into 
the hands of the feminists as the sharp- 
est weapon in their battle to recapture 
power, which men had rohbed them of 
in what amounts to a coup dc main. 

He said: “Then men assigned women 
to Ihc home while they went off on the 
hunt, the best way of getting experience, 
knowledge und possessions.' 1 

The feminist movement wus not 
grateful to him Tor his aggressive book 
which lie hoped would become its Bible. 
Feminists regarded him as a softie who 
wanted to smuggle himself into the 
women's camp with dirty tricks so ns to 
be fondled and spoiled there. 

The feminists said they would rather 
have a “male chauvinist pig.” They told 
him this to his face in public discussion 
and forcefully tore the microphone 
away from him. 

Alice Schwjirzer, the high priestess of 
the feminist movement, publicly said to 
Borneman s wife, Eva: ‘‘How can an in- 
telligent women like you have such a re- 
volting husband?" 

Out of revenge the feminists cribbed 
whole passages from Das Patriarch at 
and cave them out us their own work. 

bo it was all in Vitiii. Uouicinuii con- 
firmed this painfully and tore open the 
wrapping round the cork of a fresh bot- 
tle of sherry using his long, curling fing- 
er nails. 

When he got behind the wheel of his 
car his enterprise came into play. He 
was once a rally-driver. He took the 
muddiest roads through the bare hills 
alongside the Danube. It had been rain- 
ing for weeks on end. 

One does not speak badly of the Aus- 
trian president, Kurt Waldheim, here, 
and in some cases not even of Hitler. 
Borneman said: “You can eat very well 
in these parts. The more progressive the 
politicians the worse the food " 

We ate at n two-star restaurant. Never- 
theless one of the diners at a neighbouring 
table left the spoon in his soup and an- 




'HScherMebkur 
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other let his fork hover before his mouth 
when the good citizens clearly heard the 
words “sex" nnd “penis." . 

The truth is that people are still as 
prudish as ever. What has brought 
about Bornemnn’s personal downfall is 
the fact that sexual research hns had so 
little effect. To tin's can be added that 
Das Patriarchal hod almost no effect on 
the feminist movement. 

Prudery is obvious everywhere again. 
Homosexuality is again being banned. 
Sexual instruction in' schqols is being 
discontinued and Alice Schwq'rzer allies 
herself with the Pope in some respects. 

Even sexual therapy, which sex’ re- 
searcher s hoped wobld be public jiuuiOcti- 
tlon of their work, hits proven tb be a flop. 
It is mainly applied only in soriifhic eases. 

It seems that, pexual research has 
come to the' end of the line.; hi despair 
one writer on the subject d|t another 


Puzzled by feminist enmity . . . Ern- 
est Bometnann. (I’ltmo: llng'uic Friedrich) 

tries to make people, tired with sex, 
prick up their cars with shock reports. 

American rcscnclicrs Masters and 
Johnson linvc stimulated ihc anxiety 
about AIDS so much that people in old 
people's homes arc beginning to worry. 

Shore Hite makes a fool of herself in 
her latest I file Report with unscientific 
data just thrown together. T he same is 
true of June Retnisch. head of the fa- 
mous Kinsey Institute, who publishes 
her research findings in magazines such 
as Cosmopolitan nnt\ Playboy. 

Only the commercial aspect remains 
of the sexual revolution. 

Unscrupulous business consider- 
ations combined with the new climate 
for law and order have encouraged pol- 
iticians to say openly t«* the sector in- 
volved in sex research what they had 
long believed: “You indulge in orgies 
and you even want to have them paid 
for hy research funds." 

Nuw that lko-oiic needs \o think 
twice the best kept secret is common 
knowledge: most sexual researchers, 
whether male or female, are homosexu- 
al. 

What is meant by this is that this is 
why they arc interested in the subject. 
Sex researchers interested in the oppo- 
site sex now have a belter time of it. 

The latest high priest of sex is Mar- 
cus Wawerzonnek, a Hamburg re- 
searcher and therapeutist. He promises 
women not only from 30 to 50 orgasms 
an hour but personally leads them eag- 
erly into this utopia of lave. 

Ernest Borneman sadly admits that 
Wawerzonnek, who dominates sexual 
research now, is "a handsome, industri- 
ous man." 

There is little goodwill among col- 
leagues in sexual research. There is a 
lot of envy and jealousy. Secretly acad- 
emics enquire if their colleague have 
indeed graduated, and maliciously they 
repeal tales of their errors and warn 
about their “therapies." 

They argue so long about the order 
of names on a book jacket that the book 
never gets published. 

Moving his 30,000-volume library of 
books on sex research is u visible sign 
of Ernest Borne man's, capitulation. He 
has donated his collection of books to 
the students’ library of the ; Atbeherv 
Ifamnier in Vienna. 

A. colleague from Vienna noiselessly 
steals up the cartons of books. Bqi his 
caution is not necessary, 

Looking round at his life's work dis- 
appearing into the cartons he ?aid: “W? 
do not knqw still, what sexuality is. Th? 
louch of skin to skjn, warmth and the 
attempt to overcome lone! Iniss — yes. 
Sul what else?” Even amateurs know 

llidt much, , ' . . ■ ' 

■ Mar grit Sprecher : 

1 ' • 1 \ (RhcinhcherMcr km/ Christ 

,J : ■ ’undWelt.Oarin!?!) May 1988) 
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Spy hands East Bloc some 
unexpected spilled beans 


In August 1985, Hanxjoaclilm ’Hedge, 
llic third in cnminand of BnniiV* coun- 
ter-cspilonagc service, (he Verfasxungx- 
chii/z, defected to Knst Berlin. Two 
long-serving Bonn guvcrnnient secreta- 
ries und u messenger disappeared al the 
same time. Another secretary was ar- 
rested. 'Hedge owed money. 11c had 
psychological problems and was an ul- 
cnhnllc. This m-ji.s all knumi in lif.s supe- 
riors. Rut nothing was done. In East 
Berlin, 'Hedge obviously (old nil lie 
knew about opera ting und detecting 
methods; and lie named n nines. In this 
article for (lie Stutfgarter Nachrlchten, 
Ulrlke Stidmcycr explains that some of 
the greatest, damage would have been 
caused by ’Hedge’s revelations about 
(lie restrictions on spy-hunters in the 
West imposed by the constraints of a 
Western constitutional state. 

A u»u liter- espionage specialist says that 
what Munsjnucliim Tied gem told the 
lias! (imnims about how spies in the West 
could not he hunted was more serious 
than anything lie told about how they were 
lui mat 

He said that the East Berlin now Itnd u 
more realistic idea of what they were up 
ugninst. For years, they did not believe that 
spy hunters in the West hud to observe 
these limits and were not able to tap and 
hug and record information ut will. 

Fast Bloc operators find it difficult to 
imagine limits imposed bv. for example, 
legislation governing data protection or 
eavesdropping. They don't have any such 
restrictions themselves. 

Of course, some restrictions were al- 
ready known to the East. Arrested agents, 
for example, arc not required to make a 
statement, must he told of their rights, are 
not allowed to be tortured anil are not 
meant to be deprived of sleep. 


They also must have known that forced 
confessions arc inndmissabtc and that con- 
victions can only he obtained by use of 
proper evidence. 

One {Western) spy hunter who did not 
want to be named said: "The fact is that 
they (East Bloc controllers stud agents) 
have alwuys overestimated us.” 

Another said that before Ticdgc defect- 
ed, lie had often remarked mockingly: “If 
only they knew all the things we can't 
do . . Now they would know. He would 
have hnd to tell, otherwise “they would 
have thrown him hack over the Wall." 

If all he has said has been accepted, it 
will mean that fewer East Berlin ugcnl.s 
will conic to the West with false identifica- 
tion. “Freedom of movement means that 
anyone from the Soviet Union, i'olniul or 
East Germany can decide to cornc to the 
Federal Republic. That naturally includes 
spies." 

Another counter-espionage official 
says: “Why should they bother with u false 
passport when they can travel just as freely 
on their own Hast German passport'.'" 

One spy hunter says there are many 
avenues of investigation in tile hunt for 
East Bloc spies which are ruled out be- 
cause of data-protcction legislation. 

People from the West, for instance, who 
have driven to East Germany might come 
under suspicion and perhaps he spoken io 
by counter-espionage officials. 

“it would be interesting to find out the 
frequency of his visits to East Germany, if 
the visit a were regular or irregular " Rut 
this son of information is not allowed to 
he stored. 

One official spoke of about 2,000 cases 
of suspicion a year that need to he investi- 
gated. “It could be a report from a grand- 
ma who often hears her neighbour's radio 
making pipping noises. Wc have to find 
out if ihc man is a radio operator and if lie 
merely has a faulty radio." 



If they only knew, Tiedge used to 
say. Well, now they do. 

(Phtitu: Sven Simon) 

Between about 5*10 and 700 of these 
cases urc investigated further and result 
in un average of hetween 30 und 50 ar- 
rests. 

When evidence is being gathered for a 
prosecution, lie said, it is dear that the 
Verfissungwhuiz can gain access to items 
such us tax department information. 

But where tile ease has not gone beyond 
that of mere suspicion, the tux department 
will not make its files available. 

“ That seriously weakens our prelimi- 
nary investigations. Ol ten we also have 
problems gelling information from the 
Mchlaimicrn (registration offices where 
people and their addresses must be re- 
corded). Sometimes we have to threaten to 
seize files." 

The criminal police (BKA) is careful 
about what it says about its investigations. 
A spokesman did any that ii had no access 
to information such as registration, data 
and lux in anywhere near the way that au- 
thorities in East Germany hod. 

Many espionage experts in West Ger- 
many believe that Ticdge’s defection is the 
main reason for reduced success in coun- 
ter-espionage over the past year. 

Ulrike Siithneyer 
(Sluuguricr Nachrichlcn, 7 May 1 VMS) 


Preparations arc being made Tor an in- 
taslon-of-prhacy law. The federal con- 
stitutional court is discussing the 
lengths to which privacy should be pro- 
tected and how much right the stale 
should have to know. This article looks 
at one controversial point which will fi- 
gure strongly in any new law; It is a 
guideline aimed at increasing the effec- 
tiveness of counter-espionage work. 
Heinz* Joachim Mcldcr wrote the story 
for live K&lner Stadt-Anzclger. 

L onely secretaries in Bonn govern- 
ment offices so often have been in- 
veigled into working fur East Berlin's 
secret service Hint they ure classified 
as a high-risk group. 

Now. new veiling procedures have 
been introduced with this in mind — 
and already some of the experiences 
have been bitter. 

The guideline lays down that the 
spouses anil partners i»f people work- 
ing in ’Sensitive ureas’’ should be more 
closely cxuuiinci! than before. 

But what is entirely new is that peo- 
ple living In '‘circumstances similar to 
marriage'* urc to be included. 

A sccrclury of stale (senior official) 
in the Interior Ministry explained the 
changes by guying that experience had 
shown tlmt people involved in espio- 
nage or “extreme activities" exerted a 
direct and strung influence un their 


Invasion-of-privacy law: more 
tears for lonely secretaries 


partners. However, the definition of 
“circumstances similar to marriage" 
arc vaguely formulated. It is not clear 
whether the partner must live in the 
same Home permanently or for three, 
four or five months; or if perhaps a 
woman or a man who visits the partner 
from time to lime is ulso subject to this 
influence 

All this counter-espionage in the 
nation's bedrooms has been stirring up 
the dust. Hut the critics arc comforting 
themselves in the knowledge that the 
guidelines arc only temporary ami that 
they will be corrected through a 
planned invasion of privacy law. 

And such a law is needed. The Fed- 
eral Constitutional Court is in the pro- 
cess of dismissing invasion of privacy 
— how far the right of the state to 
know should extend. 

The the federal coin in is sinner id da- 
ta protection has reservations about 
some fuccts. These reservations arc tu 
be discussed before the proposed 
legislation is drawn up. 

Thu secretary of statu remained un- 
coniradictcd when he told n meeting 
of the Inferior Committee of the Bun- 


destag that; “The federal data commis- 
sioner has confirmed that, in spite of 
the differences of opinion which re- 
main, changes to the security guide- 
lines in relation to the legal situation 
at present will significantly improve 
the situation with regard to data pro- 
tection." 

The ministry says that in future, 
people to he controlled will be advised 
that they arc to he subjected to a se- 
curity check. They would be Informed 
about the aims, extent and the method 
of the check. Even the storage of data 
would be notified. 

There arc now two levels of vetting 
action. It is planned to increase this to 
three. The first would involve merely n 
check to see if u name is stored on the 
computer. 

The two higher categories would in- 
volve more intensive investigation of 
individuals. 

The likelihood then is that some 
lonely secretaries in Bonn will be 
spending more instead of less time 
crying into their pillows at night. 

llelm-Jotichtm M elder 
(KblncrSindi’Anztigcr, Cologne, 29 April 1988) 


Pan-European 
drive to 
hit terrorists 

S enior policemen, legal experts and 
ministers from European Commun- 
ity states are trying to work out a com- 
mon approach to the fight against terror- 
ism. 

Heinrich Boge, the chief of the Ger- 
man Bundeskriniinalanu, (equivalent to 
the CID or FBI) told Die Welt that efforts 
were being made to dismantle all impedi- 
ments to coordination and agreed proce- 
dures even ns far ns actual operations. 

A specialist group comprising repre- 
sentative from Community, countries 
called Trevi (Terrorism, Radicalism, Ex- 
tremism, Violence, International) has 
submitted a report to the Council of Min- 
isters. 

Boge said that at n meeting in Ger- 
many of Community experts, Britain hud 
made five suggestions for forging an anti- 
terrorism olliance. 

He said Britain was following what 
happening on the Continent with great 
interest because political terrorism oper- 
ated internationally and national mea- 
sures alone were not enough. 

It was satisfying that police in neigh- 
bouring countries were no longer looking 
exclusively at their own problems. The 
dangers for other countries were also be- 
ing taken into account. 

He said that even after the weakening 
of the French terror group, Action Di- 
rccic, the German Red Army Faction 
still retained the aim of developing an in- 
ternational front. 

German terrorists did not stretch their 
feelers only as far as Belgium. Holland 
and France. “Suddenly, they are in Spain. 
People from the fringe of the terror scene 
in Germany turn up at events in Spain. 
And at the Anti-Imperialist Congress in 
Frankfurt in January 1987, there were 
fellowtravellers from almost all coun- 
tries in western and southern Europe" 

At first, German terrorists established 
contact with the underground organisa- 
tion, Grapo. 

ETA was a different case because of 
certain ideological differences. Bui now, 
ETA had decided not to maintain Us 
stand-off and links had been established 
with the Germans. This was designed to 
win more international influence. 

Boge said that members of the RAF 
who had arrest warrants out against them 
had possibly gone to France or Hollar^ [' 

In addition, the BKA was also turnip 
its attention to Central America as a pos- 
sible bolthole for wanted terrorists. 

The Middle East had decreased as a 
likely haven, although individuals and 
groups from out of the terror environ 1 
ment were still being infiltrated into Ger- 
many. It could not be ruled out that thpj?-' 
were only waiting for the order to strike 
inside Germany. 

The police had come across terrorists 
at two major locaj confrontations with 
authorities. One was in Diisseldorf and 
the other in Hamburg’s Hnfenstrasse. 
where squatters have occupied houses 
.earmarked for demolition in an affaif 
that has flared several times into viol- 
ence. 

But that should not be taken to mein 
that in these local disturbances that 
acts of terror in general were either be* 
ing planned or supported, said Boge. 

However, the sheer concentration of,,, 
people, involved increased the .ppwnj 
tial for certain groups. ' J . 

....... < i, • Werner KaM 

(Die Well, Bonn, 4;M>y 
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THE MEDIA 


A news agency changes its 
teleprinter to the world 


The Hamburg-based news agency, 
Deutsche Prcssc Agcntur (dpa), is pre- 
paring to end its association with the 
American agency, UPI. It will probably 
link up with Reuters, which would re- 
new an old partnership. Dpa and Reu- 
ters worked together for more than 100 
years until 1971. In this story for the 
Bonn weekly, Rhelnisc/ter Merkurf 
Christ und Welt, Hansjoachlm H&hne 
looks at why dpa wants the change. 


D pa, which every day processes 
news from all round the world for 
the German Press, is on the point of re- 
organising its news-gathering network. 

The main change will mean ending its 
agreement with the American agency, 
UPi, which bus been its partner in inter- 
national news since 1971. 

Dpa no longer regards the union as 
an effective one. It soys that UPI's long 
battle to cope with increasing costs has 
caused a decline in its service. 

UPI has changed hands three times 
during the past 1 0 years, a fact which in- 
dicates something of its difficulties. 

Although only 4 per cent of dpa's for- 
eign news comes dircctfrom UPl.it is 
important to have access to a broud- 
based world-wide news service with a 
large number of correspondents in or- 
der to maintain a comprehensive cover- 
age. 

Dpa, which is jointly owned by Wc-f 
German newspaper ami magazine pub- 
lishers and radio and television organis- 
ations. has a virtual monopoly of world 
news dissemination in Germany. 

Cooperation with an international 
news ugcncy such as UPI is the only way 
dpa can keep its fingers on the pulse in all 
parts of the world and maintain its ser- 
vice not only inside Germany.but also to 
the more than 500 international sub- 
scribers to its foreign-language services. 

The cost of collecting news in various 
parts of the world is high and only a few 


George is coming 


Continued from page 9 


bahn, key in the junction at which he 
plans to leave it — and leave the rest to 
George. 

Other uses might be unmanned vehi- 
cles for dangerous work at, say, nuclear 
power stations or nuclear fuel repro- 
cessing plant. 


of the realty big agencies have their own 
correspondents in all countries in all 
continents. 

Dpa is not one of them. It has to rely 
on cooperation with other agencies. 

UPI, plagued with its cost problems, 
has slipped out of the top bracket in the 
international news market, leaving only 
three agencies providing serious altern- 
atives. They are the other US news ag- 
ency Associated Press (AP); the French 
agency, Agcnce France-Pressc (AFP); 
and the London-based Reuters. 

These three have completely differ- 
ent financing structures and business 
philosophies. 

UPI is a profit orientated private 
company owned by two big publishers; 
AP is a cooperative of US newspaper 
publishers. 

The latter is primarily geared to the 
interests of the American media, which 
finance it. 

As a “public corporation" the world’s 
oldest news agency, AFP. is un inde- 
pendent enterprise. 

The smull French mcilin market only 
accounts for about 10 per cent of its fi- 
nancial backing. 

The rest comes mainly from the many 
AFP clients throughout the world und 
the French government, which subsi- 
dises over 50 per cent of the budget. 

The agency’s efforts to create a 
broader basis as a European counter- 
part t*' the Mthcr twn international :teett- 
uc.N began lu bum Hull in iV64 when ll 

set up the European Photo Agency 
(EPA) in cooperation with nine other 
European photo services, including 
dpa. 

EPA is planned as the cell of a new 
world-wide photo service. It presents 
international events from a more Euro- 
pean angle and seeks to foster greater 
cohesion between Western European 
countries. 

Paul Julius Reuter, born in the Ger- 
man city of Kassel, originally set up 
Reuters news agency in London in 1851 
as n purely business service. 

With the help of the British subma- 
rine cable monopoly the agency was 
soon able to secure a leading position in 
international news communication. 

Shaken by two world wars the agency 
made a major financial leap forward in 
the mid-sixties. It attracted new and 
wealthy customers by offering access to 


electronic financial 
and economic data 
terminals for bank- 
ers and brokers. 

The business of 
furnishing interna- 
tional media clients 
with news has be- 
come no more than 
a sideline for Reu- 
ters (now n joint 
stock company). Its 
share of the agen- 
cy's total turnover 
is roughly seven 
per cent. So, in its 
search for a new 
partner, dpn 
knocked on Reu- 
ter's door. At the 
beginning of April 
the general mnnug- 
er of dpa, Walter 
Richtberg, met 
Reuters’ general 
manager, Mike 
Nelson, ami the 

manager responsible for the German- 
language service, Peter Shurrock. in 
Hamburg to discuss dpa’s future pro- 
spects. 

An agreement was reached to let dpu 
have a three-month insight into some of 
Reuters* services. 

Since 25 April, Reuters German-1 an- 
eu.m* reports on interniiiion.il affairs 
produced in Bonn have been made 
available (free of charge) to the dpa 
head office in Humburg. 

If the arrangement is successful, it 
should be put on a contractual fooling 
in July. 

Reuters, the world’s biggest business 
services agency, has always had a nose 
for a good deal. 

But it was after Reuters almost dou- 
bled its charges in 1971 that the dpa 
management decided to end the agree- 
ment - and thus end a partnership 
which had existed for more than 100 
years. 

The gap was filled by UPI. UPI had 
already been providing an international 
photo service for dpa for' several years 
which had helped dpa maintain compet- 
itive with the other American agency, 
AP, and its offer to replace Reuters was 
too tempting. 

AP and UPI at this stage had been 



Dpa bringing lotB of words to lota of people. 

(Plinln: dpa) 
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military us?^einTiSUgK r II!mrn De- 
fence Ministry is naturally the source of 
funds for the Bundeswchr University. 

“We carry out basic research here," 
they say, "just like research staff at any 
other German university." 

The next step is, in the mind's eye, the 
fully automatic car, a vehicle no longer 
dependent on a human driver. Preset 
Hie destination and leave the rest to the 
car — not a prospect keen motorists will 
relish! 

. Professor Dickmanns says he is re- 
minded of bygone days when, the horse 
and carl were kings of the road. 

The carter needed only to tell his 
horse to head for home and leave it to ll; 
He could fall, asleep, secure in the 
knowledge that the horse would oblige. 

(Welum Sonnlag, Hamburg, 8 May 1988) 
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moving into the German market us di- 
rect competitors to dpa. Both were of- 
fering a worldwide news service, which 
also included German- language reports 
on events in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Both were able to buck this with a 
worldwide photo service. 

Pilot i »s from foreign countries were 
becoming more und more impurisini to 
newspaper publishers, the main clients 
of ihe news agencies, because of the 
competition from television. 

UPI helped dpa out of a light spot in 
1967 by discontinuing ihe distribution 
of its own facsimile transmitted photo 
service and leaving the evaluation of its 
worldwide photo service up to dpa. 

No-one at the time realised thm UPI 
was already confronted by financial bot- 
tlenecks. 

When editors in the head office of 
UPI Germany demanded a pay rise in 
February L971 and then went on strike 
for a week, the management in New 
York started to get nervous. 

Although UPI's German-language 
service earned it $20,000 a month, it 
still reached a deal with dpa to cooper- 
ate in the non-pictorial field too — in 
other words, a deal to supply a competi- 
tor. 

At the time, dpa hoped that two things 
would happen: that UPI would not ask 
for more money for its worldwide service 
than previously paid to Reuters, sq that 
, an inexpensive world-wide n'ews network 
could be maintained; and that UPI would 
* discontinue Its Gentian-language service 
and thus leave one competitor fewer on 
the market. 

' However, things did not work out as 
. planned. The dismissed UPI Gcmian- 
servlce editors seL up their own agency, 
the Deutsche Depcschendierist (ddp) in 
j. Bonn. | 

1 The media welcomed this step as a safe- 
! guard for the dtyemity.of information. 

l^UVers also decided to makd one of 
V: j|^fdu^def'8;dreBms cpmii triie by sett- 
•i top its pwnnews ifirylcfc In Obrmany, . 
• r : r Sp^|hste|id of losing one' competitor, 
r Upa ioun4 ((Self faced by.tWo new rivals 
. on 1 th£; Gentian market. : . 
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